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riosity- THE GREATEST TEACHER! 


—but be sure they are answered correctly. 
Parents of millions of children have given 
their boys and girls The Book of Knowledge, 
not only for its accurate answers to the ques- 
tions of childhood, but also because it teaches, 
trains and inspires. And give your children this 
entertaining booklet. See how they will enjoy it. 


HAT is curiosity teaching your boy or 
girl? Questions are the beginning of 
every great discovery. Madame Curie asked 
them—so did young Edison and Lincoln. 
Christopher Columbus found, his answer when 


he discovered America. 


Encourage your children to ask questions 


ah ren 


ss Rae sat ead 


a all anata oa ee 


aa at stale bate 


ah ataeee 


j ex // o, 
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READ WHAT THESE PARENTS SAY: 


BEST INVESTMENT I EVER MADE-I 
don’t think I ever made any investment that 
paid as much dividends. My son Jack used THE 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE all during his elementary 
and high school work. He enlisted in the Air 
Corps and went from the Army to West Point. 
He was a gold star cadet and now is a colonel. 
I have always felt that THE BOOK OF KNOWL- 
EDGE played a big part in his successful achieve- 
ments. John F. Hickman, Tulsa 4, Okla. 


THE GREATEST BOOKS OF ALL TIME 
—In any family where there are children, I be- 
lieve there must be three collections of books. 
The Bible, The Arabian Nights, and THE BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE. Henry Hull, Lyme, Conn. 


GIVES YOUR CHILD A HEAD START 
—My brother is a writer of scientific fiction 
and got his start and interest in scientific fields 
in THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. My youngest sis- 
ter was among the youngest graduates with a 
master of arts degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh. She got started too in THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE. I learned the simple style of writ~ 
ing so that people know what I am talking about 
... through reading of THE BOOK OF KNOWL- 
EDGE. Esther Hamilton, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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CHILD’S READING AMAZES TEACHER 
—I attribute our children’s love of books to 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE...When our daughter 
went to the fifth grade her teacher said in all 
her years of teaching she had never come in 
contact with a child her age who had read so 
much. Mrs. George B. Garrott, Knoxville, Md. 


BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE PUPILS MOST 
CAPABLE — Without exception the most ca- 
pable students J ‘as ateacher) had were brought 
up with THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE...I bought 
my little son Billy his own set of THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE, an investment which is paying un- 
told daily dividends in knowledge, wisdom and 
happiness. Mrs. W.1. Cauvel, Walla Walla, Wash. 


CULTIVATES GOOD READING HABITS 
—Until I received THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, I 
had difficulty getting my son to read anything 
better than funny books. Now he is so inter- 
ested in the chemical experiments that he reads 
the articles all the time. His school work has 
improved considerably. Mrs. Rose Goldman, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 








15,000 
PICTURES 
TO ENTERTAIN AND EDUCATE 


All children love entertaining pictures, and pictures 
speak louder than words. Each of the 15,000 illustra- 
tions in THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE was put there for 
a purpose—it has something important to say. These 
pictures illustrate the great facts of Nature, Science, 
History, Biography, Astronomy, Physiology, Art, and 
Literature. Whole series of pictures show important 
modern industrial processes, inventions, and natural 
resources, like the development of atomic energy, jet 
propulsion, the making of iron and steel, nylon, 
plastics, airplanes and ships. They are striking original 
pictures—3,400 in full color and gravure—which dis- 
play masterpieces of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. They form a connected history of the world’s 
life and development. Children will never forget the 
important facts and events which these pictures 
make plain. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N, Y. 
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get the new SVE catalog 


For the latest news on educational 
filmstrips, 2x2 slides and projection 
equipment, send for the new SVE 


catalog. 
ws the time Co Alan 






The new catalog 
contains complete 
listings of re- 
cently released 
filmstrips, 

2 x 2 slides 
and Slide- 

sets on: Litera- sig, 
ture and Language 
Arts, Social Studies, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Vocations, and Fine Arts. 


Easy-to-use equipment and accessories 
to implement your visual education pro- 
gram are described. For instance: 





with its improved optical system 
that gives even, brighter, sharper 
pictures. 





(Tachistoscope) for flash-recog- 
nition and remedial teaching. 


Micro-Beam 





unit for projecting microscope slides 
for your science students. 


The world's finest library of filmstrips and 
color slides is at your disposal at SVE. 


Use the coupon below to send for your 
catalog today! 


Yes! Please send me the brand new 
SVE CATALOG of educational film-: 
strips, 2x2 slides and equipment. 


Name 





School 





Addr: 





City State. 





Dept. SE5-36 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicage, Iilineis 
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HERE is something of magic in the 

touch of spring. It is the scent of 
lilacs heavy on a still, sunny day. It is 
coming suddenly upon a hill carpeted with 
anemones. It is seeing sweet wild violets 
blooming on prosaic gray flannel. It is 
hearing, and smelling, and seeing the 
world wake up, almost overnight, from 
a long dull winter-sleep, and stretch itself 
and yawn. You almost catch the words— 
it’s good to be alive in spring! 

We found the first four-leaf clover of 
the season just last week and promptly 
went home and circled the date in red. 
It is just as well that we picked the little 
fellow, for next morning the dandelions 
were peeping through a carpet of snow. 
April’s golden tears had fallen through the 
chill farewell of winter. 


ENNESSEE has been honored this 

spring. We have had two guests, one 
from Holland and one from Northern Ire- 
land. 

Dr. J. Rekveld of Holland is a phy- 
sicist. He is a small, quiet man who 
smokes almost incessantly and does not 
chew gum. - He is now back in Holland, 
but we shall remember his visit. One 
day, early in the six weeks he was with 
us, we remember his eager examination 
of a high school physics book, and his 
impulsive condemnation, “This is the worst 
book I’ve ever seen! Why, they raise 
questions here that no one can answer!” 
We explained, as best we could, that the 
book obviously was written to arouse an 
interest in the physical world, and to stim- 
ulate the adolescent to do. further work 
for himself. 

“He shouldn’t need stimulation,” mut- 
tered Dr. Rekveld. “In Holland, one would 
pose the question, answer it, and the stu- 
dents would note the discussion.” Our 
methods made some impression, we think, 
but absorption of that impression may be 
a long, hard process. 

We thoroughly enjoyed our guest, and 
we hope he enjoyed us. We hope, too, that 
his memories of America go deeper than 
the blizzard, TV shows, and the Hit 
Parade. From our observation we'd say 
that they do. 

Before Dr. Rekveld had left, Sam Lynn 
had arrived from Northern Ireland. Mr. 
Lynn is a tall, exuberant man who doesn’t 
smoke and chews gum—“being thoroughly 
American,” he says. He is interested in 
government and chess, in working condi- 
tions and vitamins. It is a sufe bet that 
he will take home with hini the picture 
of a beautifully equipped cafeteria in a 
spacious new building, serving raw car- 


rots and lettuce with the admonition, “Be 
sure to get all your vitamins!” Poppycock, 
he calls - it. 


Mr. Lynn has already noted some odd 
things about our schools and we have 
noted several of the same about his. We 
think he likes us. At least he likes our 
buildings, although he says that the young- 
sters are not as well behaved as those in 
his own country. He likes our automobiles, 
but he says they are much too powerful 
for comfort even if we do have great 
distances to cover. 


Mr. Lynn is editor of the journal of the 
Northern Ireland Teachers Federation. 
Before he leaves, we have in mind re- 
questing him to write us a piece on his 
impressions of America. If we are suc- 
cessful, we'll tell you all about it in 
September. 


ACKSON County Superintendent D. 

C. (Pete) Williamson has reason to 
be proud of his niece Ellen. Ellen is in 
the first grade at Whitleyville. 


Back on February 22, Mrs. Willard 
Cassetty, Ellen’s teacher, was talking with 
the little ones’ about George Washington, 
and they had written sentences on the 
board that said, “This is George Washing- 
ton’s birthday. He was a great man. He 
was president of the United States.” The 
discussion was progressing nicely with 
John contributing, “Harry Truman is 
president now,” and little Roy adding, 
“Abraham Lincoln was president, but he 
is dead now.” Ellen couldn't take it any 
longer. She announced, “Well. My Uncle 
Pete is superintendent!” 


And speaking of superintendents and 
local presidents and other officers, they 
are being invited to converge upon Mur- 
freesboro- early in June for a summer 
workship—that is, the local officers are 
invited to the workshop as participants, 
and the superintendents to observe. The 
TEA has long felt that advance planning 
for a year’s work is conducive to an 
effective term of office, and the meeting 
is being arranged to allow for just that. 
The staff will be present, numerous dig- 
nitaries from Washington and elsewhere 
have been asked to lend prestige and the 
benefit of their experience. All in all, the 
plans sound exciting and we hope that all 
of your newly elected—and re-elected— 
officers will plan to be present. The meet- 
ing will be held on the campus of the 
state college in Murfreesboro. Maybe we 
can recapture some of that old college 
spirit! 
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A QUICK QUIZ ON BITUMINOUS COAL... THE ANSWERS 
TO WHICH MAY SURPRISE YOU AND YOUR PUPILS 










Q Here’s a new car Pa i: em but before you 


take a ride see if you can guess how many tons of coal 
were needed to make it. Check the correct pile. 


anh 


A It takes six tons of coal to make the average new auto- 
mobile. 250 pounds of coal are needed for the rubber tires 
and tubes . . . and it takes more than a pound of coal to 
make each pound of steel—plus the coal needed for the 
factory’s heat, light and power—an example of the part 
coal plays in nearly every product you use. 





Q Here is the “coal-mining Olympics”—a race between 
American, British, and Japanese miners 

to see who can produce the most coal in 
one day. See if you can judge the order 
of finish by marking them 1, 2, 3. 





A The American wins—by many lengths. The average 
American miner produces as much coal in one day as a 
British miner does in four days—or the Japanese miner in 
one month, Modern machines give the American miner 
his big advantage—nearly all coal mined underground in 
America is cut by machine, and almost 70% is loaded by 
machine, 
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Q How much of the world’s total 
known coal supply does America 
have? Check the best answer. 


2 












o% 
o% 
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A Forty-six per cent of the world’s known coal reserves are in 
the United States—more coal than there is in the vast conti- 
nents of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined. Our tremendous 
coal resources is one reason why our country is able to pro- 
duce so much steel and electric power—and maintain by far 
the highest standard of living in the world. 


Q Here are some vital American industries that depend 
heavily on coal. Check the one that uses the most coal. 













A Steel is coal’s biggest user—over 100 million tons last year. 
Generating the nation’s electric power takes more than 90 
million tons of coal a year, and the railroads use over 60 mil- 
lion tons. 8 million tons of coal a year go to the cement in- 
dustry. All of these industries rely heavily on coal because it 
is America’s most abundant, economical, and dependable 
source of power. 





Free Gooklet { 


For fun and information get copies of our new 
booklet—“King Coal Quiz.” There are many ques- 
tions like the ones above that will interest you 
and your pupils. Write for your free copies today! 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 





320 Southern Buliding, Washington, D. C. 
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The 1951 PATHFINDER?® All-Steel Safety School Coach 


Now-—greater safety at lower cost go hand-in-hand. The 
1951 Pathfinder—scientifically engineered inside and out 
—provides greater safety than any other school bus, yet 
its price is well within your budget. 

Pathfinder’s exclusive ‘““Uni-Frame’’—an all-welded, all- 
steel, fortress-like structure based on 20 years’ constant 
research and improvement by the industry’s leader—gives 
priceless protection to your school children. In event of 
an accident, “Uni-Frame” construction localizes and min- 
imizes stresses and strains, providing an extra wide safety 
margin. 

Never before has a school bus offered so many value- 


packed features at so little cost. Roomy, comfortable pas- 
senger seats, adjustable driver’s seat, extra wide wind- 
shield-vision, comfort-conditioned interiors, safer entry 
doors and steps, protection-planned wrap around bump- 
ers are among the many engineered-for-dependability fea- 
tures. 

The new Pathfinder is the greatest value ever offered 
in school coach transportation history. You can prove it 
to yourself by mailing coupon today. 

* An automotive product of the New Industrial 


South built in the modern Kosciusko, Mississippi 
plant—the newest, most advanced in the Industry. 


Pathfinder—Built Better .. . Built Safer... Yet Priced With The Lowes! 























I 
PATHFINDER COACH DIVISION 
Kosciusko, Mississippi 
*C] Send complete information of the 1951 Pathfinder All- 
Steel Safety School Coach. 
() Please have representative contact me to arrange a Path- 
finder demonstration, without obligation. 
Nome Title. 
j 
School 
, I 
Address. Phone No. 7 
1 
‘ City ‘ ere —County. State. 





Sales and Service by: 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES 


327 Sterick Building 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Telephone: 5-7893 





OivisiOn OF SUPERIO® COACH CORPORATION 





Member of School Bus Body Manufacturers’ Association: 
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Whether you need physical fitness apparatus, back- 
stops, scoreboards, telescopic gym seats or leckers, 
there is no point in being satisfied with less than the best. 


Acceptance of Medart Equipment by thousands of lead- 
ing schools and colleges — its use in Olympic Games 
and championship meets — has been earned because 

of superior design, skillful craftsmanship and fine qual- 

ity. These, and 78 years of experience, are the “plus” 
values built into every unit of Medart Equipment — extra 
values that Medart users never pay for. 


When you specify Medart—and insist on Medart — 
you can be confident you will get the best — equipment 
that meets or exceeds every Official Standard. No finer 

equipment is made. 


Ask For Literature On 
Any Or All Medart Equipment 


Distributed Exclusively in Tennessee by 


Tennessee Equipment & Supply Company 


116 2nd Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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A GOOD YEAR 


We are nearing the end of another school year. Soon 
we will be giving final examinations, grading papers, 
making reports, decorating stages, having plays, graduat- 
ing. It is a busy time for teachers and pupils. 

It is a time, too, when teachers look back over the year 
and evaluate their work. Has it been a good year? 

All indications are that it has been a good year. Those 
who have had. opportunity to observe report that teacher 
morale has reached a new high this year. More teachers 
than ever before have attended professional meetings— 
East, West, Middle and State association meetings. This 
is good. 

In-service training programs on a local, regional and 
state basis have been most effective this year. Most of 
the local associations have had strong organization and 
have been very active during the year. This is good. 

Superintendents, supervisors and principals report 
that excellent teaching has been done by most teachers. 
Most parents seem to be taking more interest in the 
schools and seem more pleased with the work being 
done by the schools. The State Department of Educa- 
tion and all state and regional supervisors have been on 
the job as usual. This is good. 

It seems that it has been a satisfying year. The final 
judgment will be passed by the parents of the children 
you teach. They will base their decision on what progress 
their children have made. In most cases the decision will 
be, “It has been a good year.” 

Yes, we are nearing the end of a good school year. As 
you go on your way to college, on a trip, to a summer job, 
or just to a much deserved rest, the staff of your state 
Association wishes to express appreciation for your 
fine support and to wish you a very pleasant summer. 


COME TO A WORKSHOP 


A strong state education association depends upon 
strong local associations. This is almost a trite expression, 
but it is very true. Over the past few years, there has 
been great improvement in local associations. They have 
become, in most cases, active, aggressive organizations. 
They have made their influence felt for good in school 
matters as well as other worthy community activities. 

In order to further improve local associations; to aid 
in program planning for next year; to study the work 
of local, state, and national organizations; and to develop 
active, intelligent leadership, a workshop. for presidents 
and secretaries of all local associations is being planned 
for June 2-3-4. The workshop will be held at Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, and all superin- 
tendents and supervisors will be invited to attend along 
with the presidents and secretaries. 

Every effort is being made to plan a program of acti- 
vity which will give those participating a better insight 
into the operations of professional organizations. Through 
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meetings of the entire group, and in smaller group meet- 
ings, every one will be given a chance to ah cure ideas 
and to learn what is being done throughout the state. 

Every local association should be represented at this 
conference. New officers for the next school year should 
be elected soon and plans made for their attendance at 
this meeting. 


Don't forget June 2-3-4 in Murfreesboro! 


NEW TEXTBOOKS 


During the next school year new textbooks for use 
beginning in 1952-53 will be adopted. This means that 
activity on the part of representatives of book companies 
will be stepped up during the next few months. They 
will call on you to present the merits of their books and 
you will be interested, because you will want to discover 
the best books available. 

Most of these book men are professional people. They 
have been teachers and they are interested in the wel- 
fare of the entire school program. Use them as pro- 
fessional people and they will help you with your text- 
book problems. 

In selecting new books, there is one question which 
should be uppermost in the minds of all. With what 
books can we do the best job of teaching the children? 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


“Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools” is 
the subject of an excellent publication just released by 
the Educational Policies Commission. It deserves careful 
reading and study. 

In these days of an apparent lowering of moral stand- 
ards in government, in business, and in personal matters, 
we must look more and more to the public schools for 
the building up of these qualities in our young people. 
Schools cannot do the whole job and perhaps are doing 
their share. The Commission points out that “it seems 
fair to assert that if the homes, churches, business in- 
terests and community agencies in general would equal 
the schools in consistent, skilled, and intensive effort to 
teach the good life, a substantial improvement in the 
moral and spiritual values of American youth would be 
promptly evident.” 

It is true that public schools should not teach re- 
ligion, but the Commission points out that teaching 
about religion should be approached in the same spirit 
that prevails in the teaching of economic and social 
questions. 

Moral and spiritual values may be difficult to teach, 
difficult to know when progress is being made, but if 
we fail on this point in our public schools, we are fail- 
ing to discharge a vital function of the public schools. 
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If your high school students can’t read, or if they can’t 
write, don’t leave them to a semi-literate future. You can 


help them. 


R EMEDIAL reading is nothing 
new under the sun, nor under 
the skillful handling of many Eng- 
lish teachers in the larger high 
schools of Davidson County. In the 
smaller institutions, where the need 
is just as great, a rigid schedule and 
a minimum teaching staff have 
caused the organization of classes 
in remedial reading to progress very 
slowly. 

In our school we have long been 
aware of the fact that many of our 
pupils could not read. Failing grades 
in biology, economics, American 
literature, all pointed to the same 
cause: the children were trying to 
read material far beyond their 
ability to understand. We lamented 
the situation loudly, blamed this and 
that, and did nothing. However, last 
fall we grew desperate and decided 
that something had to be done 
whether we knew how to do it or 
not. 

Who Takes It? 

Having finally managed to sched- 
ule the new class, we faced the sec- 
ond problem, that of selection. The 
question was not “Whom shall we 
put in?” but “Whom can we leave 
out?” At last the two of us who 
comprise the “English Department” 
reached the conclusion that we 
should limit the extent of our igno- 
rant experimentation only to those 
who, we felt sure, would fail if left 
to struggle with their regular Eng- 
lish courses. With utter disregard 
for democratic practices, we noti- 
fied these pupils to register for 
“Special English”—four seniors, four 
juniors, eight sophomores, and two 
freshmen who had failed English I 
lastryear. Incoming freshmen were 
not to be considered until we could 
discover their needs. 

At the first meeting of the class 
I faced a variety of attitudes. Some 
were afraid of me, some were a bit 
resentful of having to leave their 
classmates, and still others dreaded 
ridicule. Besides reading difficulties, 
they held only two things in com- 
mon; none were totally indifferent to 
their deplorable condition, and all 
seemed grateful for our concern 
about the matter. 
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It's Not Too Late 


ELINOR HARRIS 


Cumberland High 


As for me, two feelings were up- 
permost—pity for their lack of love 
for reading and bewilderment as to 
how I should start. Both of these 
attitudes I stated frankly, having 
learned that a teacher's best means 
of disarmanent is perfect sincerity 
with her pupils. Furthermore, I did 
not minimize their handicap in re- 
gard to reading, as some educators, 
would have us do, but risked the 
dire results of their facing facts. 
Then quickly I held out to them 
hope and encouragement; it was not 
too late. “You cannot push a man up 
a ladder,” I concluded, “unless he is 
willing to climb a little himself. 
Now, if you will try to climb, I will 
try to push.” 

For several periods thereafter we 
just talked together, about school 
in general and English in particular. 
Since our student body is small, I 
already had some knowledge of 
them as individuals, but here I un- 
covered several characteristics of the 
situation that were to be useful later. 
None of them, as pre-school chil- 
dren, had been read to by their 
parents to any great extent; all of 
them were making at least half- 
hearted efforts to get their lessons; 
and every one of them was inter- 
ested in something, from dogs to 
dams, dahlias to dresses. 

One boy was anxious to make 
first team in basketball; another was 
already president of the F.F.A and 
a rather successful young farmer; 
a third could draw sketches that 
made me green with envy. Two 
boys whom we had always con- 
sidered our “problem children” 
talked of motorcycles and Indian 
mounds. Interests among the girls 
were equally varied, but the entire 
class agreed enthusiastically on the 
comics! 


Not Too Many Targets 


Meanwhile, in my own mind, I 
was trying to formulate plans. Many 
worthwhile aims of a regular Eng- 


School, Nashville 


lish course had to be discarded; one 
must not aim at too many targets, 
else he will hit none. It troubled me 
to think of all the American and 
English literature they were missing, 
but handicapped as they were, they 
would have missed it anyway. 
Finally I decided that my three most 
important tasks were: (1) to show 
them that there is real pleasure to 
be had in reading; (2) to help them 
understand and remember what 
they read; and (3) to teach them 
how to write clear, correct sen- 
tences. (The last aim was hastily 
added after my first experiment 
with a written assignment. ) 

The fourth day all of us went to 
the library, where we pulled book 
after book from the shelves in an 
attempt to find something that was 
related to the special interest of 
each pupil and that was easy enough 
for him to read. If, after reading a 
few pages, he found the book unin- 
teresting, he was urged to return it. 
Patiently I accompanied each one 
on his search, until at last all were 
provided with books that satisfied 
them. . 

Most Cooperated 

As each book was finished and 
recorded, the reader secured an- 
other, usually with my guidance 
and always with the understanding 
that he was to struggle with nothing 
that proved uninteresting. Thus far 
we have been lucky enough to find 
a sufficient number of simplified 
classics and other books of easy 
reading level to fill most of our 
needs. 

This procedure we followed for 
about two months. Gradually evi- 
dences of interest on the part of 
the pupils began to appear. They 
recommended books to each other; 
surreptitious consulting of watches 
ceased; a girl would say, “That was 
a good book, Miss Harris; could 
you find me another one like it?” 
Daydreamers who had gazed out 

(Continued on page 30) 
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UIDANCE services in the ele- 

mentary school are not new. 
In fact, teachers and principals have 
always provided many of the serv- 
ices labeled “guidance” as a part of 
good teaching and pupil personnel 
relations. 

However, the advances in our 
knowledge of mental hygiene and 
the increased concern in the public 
school for the welfare of the whole 
child, has given considerable impetus 
to the concern for guidance services. 
Consequently, this brief message has 
been prepared to provide the ele- 
mentary school principal with some 
signposts and suggestions for imple- 
menting his pupil personnel or guid- 
ance program. 


Every Teacher Helps 


Guidance remains the responsi- 
bility of every classroom teacher, but 
she must have resource materials and 
a responsible individual to provide 
leadership and assistance with tech- 
nical problems. The principal must 
bear some of this burden, as he does 
for every other aspect of the school 
program, but he in turn will need a 
member of his staff with some special 
training in guidance techniques to 
share this burden. In the larger 
school systems there will also be 
school psychologists and _ school 
counselors or resource persons. 

Guidance services, whether form- 
alized or not, should aim to help 
children meet their personal, social, 
educational, and vocational needs. 
The ultimate goal is more adequate 
psychological adjustment for each 
child. To achieve this goal, the fol- 
lowing measures are suggested as a 
start: 

l. Sensitize the teachers to the 
needs of children for affection, se- 
curity, a feeling of self-worth, and 
the opportunity to succeed. 

2. Expect and encourage teachers 
to accept each child as an individual 
with different degrees and kinds of 
ability, interests, attitudes, family 
pressures, etc. 

3. Full understanding and appre- 
ciation of children may be encour- 
aged by knowledge of child develop- 
ment and child psychology, but 
basically there must be an attitude 
of acceptance of the dignity of the 
individual. 

4. Facilities and time must be pro- 
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GUIDANCE 


in the Elementary Schools 


vided so far as is possible in order 
that teachers and students may have 
private, individual conferences to 
discuss any problems that may arise. 

5. Teachers also need time to 
make home visits in order to better 
understand the family background 
influencing the individual child’s be- 
havior. It is recommended that at 
the very beginning of the school 
year, classes be dismissed at noon in 
the early grades in order that teach- 
ers might visit the homes of their 


pupils. 
Educate Parents 


6. Parent education is an impor- 
tant aspect of this work. The prob- 
lems of parents and their frequently 
limited understanding of children 
usually contribute to the maladjust- 
ment of the child. Sometimes parents 
can be helped significantly by the 
counsel of a teacher. If their prob- 
lems are serious, then the teacher 
will bring the difficulty to the atten- 
tion of more highly specialized coun- 
selors, such as school psychologists, 
clinical psychologists, or psychia- 
trists. 

7. Teachers, then, must also know 
when and to whom problem cases 
should be referred. Early identifica- 
tion of problems is essential if max- 
imal pupil adjustment is to be se- 
cured. 

8. Some of the symptoms of pupil 
difficulties include: classroom 
achievement well below the indivi- 
dual’s scholastic ability, classroom 
achievement well above the indi- 
vidual’s scholastic ability, frequent 
absences from school, frequent 
breaches of discipline, complaints of 
illness of a vague nature, tendency 
to withdraw from others and to day- 


WILLIAM COLEMAN 


Director, State Testing Program 


dream, evidence from cumulative 
record data, case history material, 
and test results and existence of diffi- 
culties. 

9. Teachers must also. learn how 
to counsel children, employing effec- 
tive techniques for gaining the confi- 
dence and trust of youngsters.. An 
atmosphere must be provided in 
which the child is able to talk freely 
and work his own way through his 
problems. 


Make the Program Flexible 


10. Within the school there must 
be sufficient flexibility in the cur- 
riculum and in the entire school 
program so that the needs of each 
individual child might be satisfied 
as far as possible. 


11. Knowledge of cumulative 
records, case study methods, socio- 
metric techniques, objective tests, 
and various other evaluation tools for 
understanding the individual. 

12. The school must have teachers 
who are reasonably well adjusted 
individuals so that the teacher's own 
difficulties are not inflicted or pro- 
jected upon the youngsters in her 
room. Good pupil personnel prac- 
tices are facilitated by having rea- 
sonably well-adjusted teachers who 
have means available for working 
through their own problems. Better 
selection practices are needed for 
hiring teachers. 

The twelve points listed above 
may be useful to the principal as 
initial suggestions to serve as a basis 
for developing, and in turn, for eval- 
uating the guidance services in his 
school. He may also wish to use these 
suggestions as a guide for charting 
the guidance practices that his par- 
ticular school may wish to develop. 
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ART 


Needs No Apology 


O N the top of Lookout Moun- 


tain near Rising Fawn, Geor- 
gia, is a log house nestling on the 
very edge of a beautiful cliff. A 
glance around brings an almost in- 
voluntary conclusion—what a won- 
derful place for an artist to live! 

And, indeed, an artist does live 
here. Miss Fannie Mennen, known 
throughout East Tennessee and 
North Georgia for her Clothesline 
Art Shows, bought the site fifteen 
years ago and has repaired to the 
mountains regularly since to paint 
the country and country folk. She 
gets up with the sun and paints as 
long as there is enough light in and 
around Plum Nelly, her studio that 
is “plum out of Tennessee and nelly 
out, of Georgia.” 

From Monday through Friday, 
since an artist must eat, Miss Men- 
nen comes down the mountain. to 
Dickinson Junior High School, 


where she teaches art high up on 
the top floor in a manner far re- 
moved from the formal classes below. 
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Some abstractions come from hobbies . . 









Everybody should have a dream 


Freedom Is Not License 


There the adolescent boys and 
girls learn the meaning of freedom, 
for Miss Mennen conducts her classes 
in a most informal way. Sometimes 
they misunderstand the meaning of 
the word freedom, she says, and 
interpret it as license. They are in- 
trigued by the way a lettering pen 
will stand alone in the floor; they 
practice fencing with the yardsticks; 
they carve their initials on the tables. 

Soon they find, however, that in 
their miniature society in the attic 
they must pay for their misdeeds, 
and an afternoon refinishing a table 
top and scrubbing the sink does a 
lot to convert a show-off into a solid 
citizen. 






. and some from music 


It doesn’t take Fannie Mennen’s 
students long to learn what real free- 
dom is, for she emphasizes to them 
that each one is an individual, and 
she thinks each one is simply won- 
derful, in his own way. To a sophis- 
ticate, Miss Mennen would seem 
over-exuberant, for she uses the “rah- 
rah” technique of praise when she 
finds a student’s creation that is un- 
usual, careful, colorful or original. 


Praise Goes a Long Way 


The teacher doesn’t apologize for 
that technique. Under her guidance, 
students are soon finding those char- 
acteristics in one anothers work. 
That is gratifying, for, Miss Mennen 
declares, “I have a sneaking suspicion 
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that this recognition from their peers 
gives them more self-assurance and 
more stature than all their teacher's 
praise.” 

A beginner’s work at Dickinson 
starts with inventing designs for a 
colorful crayon wall hanging, and 
moves on through shading into ab- 
stractions. The first abstraction is a 
composition of forms suggested by 
their hobbies or their chosen voca- 
tion, executed with wax crayons 
again. From small pencil sketches of 
articles to be included in the finished 
work, some of them taken from “our 
best reference, the Sears, Roebuck 
catalog,” the picture is laid out. Be- 
cause the beginner's small drawings 
are crude and simple, the big layout 
becomes fascinating in its simplicity. 
Finished in a “family” of related 
colors, the result is beautiful. More 
than that, it is creative and highly 
personal. “Most of them succeed,” 
Miss Mennen says. ‘Most of them 
make “A;” and this first big success 
is my best tool for future under- 
takings.” 

As the reader has surmised, Miss 
Mennen believes wholeheartedly in 
modern art. She doesn’t “sell” the 
idea as such—but her pupils turn out 
modern art all along the way. She 
doesn’t explain modern expression- 
ism— she sees to it that they develop 
the expressive point of view and en- 
gage in projects that demand a per- 
sonal form of expression. By making 
abstractions of the ideas they already 
have about their own dreams for the 
future—by doing music impressions 
to the music of Brahms, Sibelius and 
Beethoven—by making big maps of 
their own ideas of the products of 
the United States or South America 
or Canada, they develop the habit 
of creative expression. Every sug- 
gestion from a child is given careful 
consideration. The only discipline 


(Continued on page 28) 


Top: Murals are colorful and crea- 
tive 


Center: Carefully chosen mottoes 
teach two lessons—honesty and 
lettering 


Bottom: Final phase is sketching, 


both live models and inanimate 
objects 
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Salute to Miss Sue 


N January 1, 1951, Dr. Sue M. 
Powers retired from her posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Shelby 
County Schools. The occasion was 
one of sadness, tempered by love and 
appreciation—love for the First Lady 
of Education in Tennessee, appre- 
ciation for her years of untiring 
work on behalf of the rural schools 
of her county, state and nation. 
More than 350 teachers and other 
friends gathered on March 10 for a 
testimonial dinner for Miss Sue. 
Teachers, bus drivers, maintenance 
workers and other employees of the 
county school system presented her 
a $1,000 bond and she was literally 
flooded with floral tributes. A retro- 
spective sketch, narrated in rhyme, 
of Dr. Powers’ experiences from 
1910, when she came to Whitehaven 
School, through her tenure of county 
superintendent, was affectionately 
enacted by a group of her former 
teachers and pupils. 


Best County System 


In noting Dr. Powers’ many ac- 
complishments, David McPherson, 
president of the Shelby County 
Teachers Association, pointed out 
her leadership in establishing a 
teacher retirement system and an in- 
surance plan for teachers. He re- 
called that the county never failed 
to meet the teacher payroll during 
the depression, and pointed out the 
honor accorded Shelby County. in 
1934 when the National Education 
Association termed it the best rural 
county system in the nation. 

Miss Powers was born and reared 
in Montgomery County. She received 
much of her education at Peabody 
College and attended summer 
schools at the universities of Tennes- 
see, Virginia and Chicago. For her 
outstanding work in education, 
Southwestern at Memphis conferred 
upon her the degree of Doctor of 
Literature in 1930. 

She has served as president of the 
Tennessee Education Association, 
the Public School Officers Associa- 
tion, and the West Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. For six years she 
was member of the State Board of 
Education. Miss Powers has been 
vice-president of the National Edu- 
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TOMMYE RUSSELL 
Whitehaven School, Shelby County 





. after 40 years of service, retirement 


cation Association and president of 
the Department of Rural Education 
and of the National Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education. 


She Remembers These 


In spite of Miss Powers’ activities 
on wider fronts, she has never lost 
sight of the fact that her first respon- 
sibility was to Shelby County 
Schools. Four accomplishments stand 
out in her memory. She says, “I 
think there has been more progress 
made in Negro schools than in any 
other field.” Through community co- 
operation and Rosenwald aid, the 
Negro schools were maintained and 
expanded and, Miss Sue reminded, 
“Their buildings were so inadequate 
that fifty-seven building projects 
were under construction at the same 
time.” 

Consolidation of schools is another 
point of gratification to Dr. Powers. 
“IT can think of no more difficult task 
than for a superintendent to try to 
consolidate schools,” she said. “It 
took eight years of consistent work 
to bring about consolidation. The 
people of Shelby County had come 
to realize the need, and even though 
it was not easy for a community to 
give up a high school, I do not know 
of anybody who could have accepted 
this more graciously than Shelby 
County did.” 


After consolidation came building 
up of the schools. Prime among the 
problems faced was that of libraries. 
Through hard work within the com- 
munities and again with Rosenwald 
aid, the libraries have become a part 
of the school system that the county 
can well be proud of. 

Teachers’ salaries in the county 
was another source of concern for 
Dr. Powers. “I felt deeply my re- 
sponsibility to the people to give 
them the best teachers possible. 
Better salaries meant better teach- 
ers.” Through the joint effort of Dr. 
Powers and Mr. E. W. Hale, salaries 
in Shelby County were not reduced 
during the depression, a feat that few 
systems accomplished. 


Congratulations 


Testimonials to Miss Powers’ work 
poured in after her resignation was 
announced. It is impossible to re- 
produce all of them here, but these 
are typical. 

Norman Frost, Peabody College: “She 
has succeeded in finding ways through or 
around or over difficulties that stood in the 
way of serving the real interests of young 
people . . . her school program has shown 
a breadth and a balance which are so 
unusual as to be quite characteristic of 
her work.” 

Herold C, Hunt, Chicago: “To be priv- 
ileged to claim friendship, personal and 
professional, with Dr. Sue M. Powers is 

(Continued on page 29) 
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HE circulation librarian at Lee 

College heard the same question 
so often—“Do you have a short 
book? This one is too long.”—that 
she finally started keeping the short 
books which were on the English 
composition reading list under the 
counter within easy reach. Near the 
end of the semester, she usually 
found there were none to keep as 
students went through the last min- 
ute rush of finishing work. 


We, as librarian and English 
teacher, wanted the students to read 
more of the longer books, more of 
the lengthy classics, and more non- 
fiction. The problem was the meth- 
od, and we discussed the short book 
situation and possible solutions for 
months. 


Length Should Count 


Marking certain long books on the 
reading list used for English com- 
position classes, and requiring stud- 
ents to read at least one of the 
marked books was one of our early 
ideas. The fault we found with this 
was that long books range from 700 
to 1200 or more pages. Thus a 
student reading a 1200 page book 
would read almost twice as much 
as a student reading a 700 page one. 

Letting certain books count as two 
or three books was another idea. 
Here again we hit a page number 
snag. If an 800 page book counted 
as two books, how would we count 
one of 700 pages? We felt that a 
system of this kind would be open for 
a lot of criticism, or would involve 
the use of fractions to equalize the 
different length books. 

With pages still in mind, we next 
considered the idea of having the 
students read a certain number of 
pages per semester. The fault we 
found here was that we would be 
changing our short book problem 
for an easy book problem. For ex- 
ample, the student who reads 100 
pages of Shakespearean drama cer- 
tainly deserves more credit than the 
student who reads 100 pages of Mark 
Twain. 


From Pages to Readability. 


Then we began to work along a 
new thought channel, to consider 
not only pages, but readability, value 
and even page size and type size. 
We decided that the best way to 
indicate the total of all these factors 
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No More Short Books! 


DOROTHY POTEAT AND W. T. JOHNSON 


was to assign a certain number of 
points to each book on the reading 
list. 

This meant, of course, examining 
each book which we planned to put 
on the list in order to assign the 
point value. And this sounded like a 
big job, one that we preferred to 
talk about rather than to do. 

A year after we first started talk- 
ing about our short book problem, 
all we had done was to remove some 
of the short, easy books from the 
list, stress the classics more in talk- 
ing to students about books, and 
decide on what we thought was a 
good solution that required a lot of 
work. 

Finally we decided to work out 
our point basis and to assign points 
to the fiction in the library collection, 
and to assign points to nonfiction as 
time permitted. As it worked out, 
it was much easier than we had 
expected and we were able to com- 
plete the whole project in a short 
time. 


The Plan Itself 


We set, as a basic value, one point 
per 100 pages. Thus, if a book con- 
tained 300 pages, we would assign 
it three points basic value. The basic 
value would then be decreased or 
increased according to readability, 
type size, and so forth. If the book 
happened to be on college freshman 
reading level, contained average size 
type (10 points) on average size 
pages (8 mo.) and was not a classic, 
then the points remained three. 

If the book was well above college 
freshman reading level, then a half 
point was added, or, if the book 
was a classic, a half point was added 
and so on. In the other direction, 
if the book was somewhat below 
college reading level, then a half 
point was subtracted from the basic 
value. If the book was 600 pages and 
was a classic, the basic point value 
was six and one point was added to 
make the total value proportionate 
to the value of a 300 page classic. 
We did assign half points, but did not 


use a smaller fraction. For example, 


Lee College, Cleveland 


a 250 page book was assigned two 
and one-half basic points. 


The Plan Works 


Sound complicated? We thought 
that it would be until we started 
assigning points. The work turned 
out to be easy and quick to accom- 
plish. Even “in-between books” 
(one with 280 pages for instance) 
were not as troublesome as we ex- 
pected. They fit easily since a book 
with 25 or 30 pages over an even 
50 or 100 would have had slightly 
larger type or smaller pages or such 
to make a balance. 

In our point assigning work, we 
went through the library stacks, ex- 
amined each book which we thought 
should be on the list, wrote the 
point value on a slip of paper, and 
inserted the paper in the book. A 
student library assistant followed us 
through the library stacks and wrote 
the author, title, call number, and 
point value of the book on a card. 
After arranging these in alphabetical 
order, the student assistant typed the 
point reading list. 

The Lee College Library contains 
7,000 titles. The total time we spent 
assigning points was eight hours. 
The student assistant spent about 
twenty-four hours preparing the list 
which contained 1,000 titles. 


Students Like It 


We used the list for the first time 
during the summer session of 1950. 
Student reaction was one of the 
things which interested us, and 
student reaction was quite favorable. 
A large majority of the students liked 
the point idea and the one thing 
that they stressed in stating their 
likes was that the point list was fair 
since all would be required to do the 
same amount of reading. Many of 
the students also pointed out that 
they could read some of the long 
books which they had often wanted 
to read and receive proper credit. 

A few of the students didn’t like 
the list. In talking to them about 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Science Talent in Tennessee 


JAMES L. MAJOR AND HANOR A. WEBB 


OUNG Jimmy Cowan jour- 

neyed from his home in Mary- 
ville to Washington, D. C. in March, 
where he joined the group of forty 
winners of the Tenth National 
Science Talent Search. This annual 
event is the climax of a most thor- 
ough testing of tens of thousands of 
high school seniors throughout the 
nation as to their present interest in 
science, and their future prospects 
for a scientific career. Science Clubs 
of America sponsors this Search, and 
the Westinghouse Educational Foun- 
dation finances it. 

James J. Cowan, III, taught by Mr. 
Noah Johnson in the Maryville High 
School, Maryville, Tennessee, not 
only passed a very severe written 
test of his scientific knowledge and 
alertness; he presented a fascinating 
account of a scientific project con- 
cerning insect flight. He caught 
insects, and observed their wing 
movements under the flashes of a 
stroboscopic lamp. Such a strobo- 
scope can apparently slow the most 
rapid motions to a standstill, or let 
them progress at speeds readily 
visible for study. Each flash is but 
one fifty-thousandth of a second. 
Young Cowan not only observed, but 
also photographed these movements. 


Cowan Received Scholarship 


He reports that insect wings in 
flight seem to trace a figure-8 pattern. 
The angle of the wings to the body 
changes under different flight condi- 
tions, but never drops lower than 
the body. The wings often practi- 
cally touch at the top of their move- 
ment. The angle of sweep from 
front to rear may approach 90 
degrees. 

All this and more was discovered 
and presented in Cowan's report. 
He even included a graph showing 
the ratio of wing areas to insects’ 
weights. Because of the keen compe- 
tition Jimmy did not receive the top 
award at Washington, but a cash 
scholarship was given him, to be 
applied at a college of his choice. 


Winners from Tennessee 


Three other Tennessee high school 
seniors were among the 260 in the 
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nation who received honorable men- 
tion in the Talent Search. Leading 
these was Donald Ball of Hillsboro 
High School, Nashville, taught by 
Mrs. G. R. Mayfield. Young Ball's 
test scores were the highest received 
by any Tennesseean, and he would 
undoubtedly have gone to Wash- 
ington but for his untimely death 
in late December. His science project 
concerned a comparison of electrical 
potentials in an iron wire with those 
in plant and animal tissues. 

Close behind young Ball and 
Cowan came the test scores of Miss 
Patricia Wintker of Memphis, taught 
by Mr. J. D. Reding of the Treadwell 
High School. Her science project 
concerned the use of radioisotopes 
in medicine, and she obtained her 
knowledge first-hand at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee School of Medicine 
in her home city. She has previously 
won local awards for her medical 
essays. 

Next in line as to test scores in 
the nation-wide contest was Walter 
Waverly Graham III, of Hillsboro 
High School, Nashville. His teacher 
is Mrs. G. R. Mayfield, and he be- 
comes the seventh of her students 
to receive Honorable Mention or 
better in the National Science Talent 
Search. Young Graham's science 
project was a study of how protozoa 
are beneficial to man. 


State Competition 


Beginning several years ago a 
committee of the Tennessee Acad- 
emy of Science was appointed to 
continue the national contest by 
state awards. Hence the results of 
the Fifth Tennessee Science Talent 
Search was announced in the news- 
papers of the State a few weeks ago. 
All scores and projects of Tennessee 
high school students who had en- 
tered the national competition were 
considered by this committee, of 
which James L. Major of Clarksville 
High School is Chairman. The other 
members are Dr. Calvin A. Buehler 
of the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville; Dr. Howard A. Kirksey 
of Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro; Miss Katherine Mat- 


thews of West End High School, 
Nashville; Dr. Charles S. Shoup of 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville; 
and Dr. Hanor A. Webb of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville. 

In order of their scores—all high, 
and close together—the outstanding 
potential scientists of this year’s high 
school graduating classes in Tennes- 
see, as selected by the Tennessee 
Committee, are listed below. For 
each the name of his science teacher, 
the name and location of his high 
school and the title of his science 
project, are also given. 

E. Donald Ball; Mrs. G. R. Mayfield, 
Hillsboro High School, Nashville; “Com- 
parison of Action Potentials in Passive Iron 
Wire and in Plant and Animal Tissues.” 
(Award voided by his death.) 

James J. Cowan III; Mr. Noah Johnson, 
Maryville High School, Maryville; “The 
Wing Movements of Insects.” (National 
winner. ) 

Patricia Jane Wintker; Mr. J. D. Reding, 
Treadwell High School, Memphis; “Radio- 
isotopes in Medicine.” (National Honor- 
able Mention. ) 

Walter Waverly Graham III; Mrs. G. R. 
Mayfield, Hillsboro High School, Nashville; 
“Protozoa and Man.” (National Honorable 
Mention. ) 

Norman B. Brooks; Miss Lula Mae Shipe, 
Central High School, Fountain City; 
“Synthetic Rubber.” 

Robert Hughes Watkins; Father Julius, 
Father Ryan High School, Nashville; 
“Radio and TV Antennas.” 

Jack Grady Kennon; Mr. H. S. Emig, 
Humes High School, Memphis; “The How, 
Why, and What-for of Science.” 

Richard E. Bellamy; Mr. J. D. Reding, 
Treadwell High School, Memphis; “The 
Philosophy of Case-holding in Veneral 
Disease Control.” 

William Russell Bryan; Mr. Sherman 
Kelly, Bartlett High School, Cordova; 
“Use of Red-fin Minnows for Fish Bait.” 

Goebel Davis, Jr.; Mr. James Major, 
Clarksville High School, Clarksville; “Radio 
Communications.” 

William Howard Barton; Miss Dorothy 
Green, Central High School, Memphis; 
“The Animal Protein Factor in Poultry 
Nutrition.” 

Vincent P. Ellis; Sister Hyacinth, Notre 
Dame High School, Chattanooga; “Tuber- 
culosis.” 

Charles R. Marshall; Mr. David J. 
Levine, Central High School, Nashville; 
“Motors.” 

Paul F. Haas; Father Julius, Father 
Ryan High School, Nashville; “The Wilson 
Cloud Chamber.” 
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Mary E. West; Mr. Kenneth L. Oldham, 
Dobyns-Bennet High School, Kingsport; 
“Cancer Research.” 

William Christenberry; Mr. J. Clyde 
Lowery, Knoxville High School, Knoxville; 
“The Car of the Future.” 

Carl David Todd; Mr. Warren Fesmire, 
Jackson High School, Jackson; “Radio and 
Electronics.” 

Donald Larry Zanders; Mr. James 
Major, Clarksville High School, Clarksville; 
“Radiation Detection Instruments.” 

James Elvin West; Mr. James Major, 
Clarksville High School, Clarksville; “Char- 
acteristics and Functions of Vacuum 
Tubes.” 

Ann Dodd; Mr. W. L. Maybry, Tread- 
well High School, Memphis; “Experiments 
with Sounds.” 

James Erwin Fields; Mr. Earle C. Smith, 
Baxter Seminary, Baxter; “The Melting 
Factor of Salt in Ice.” 

Wallace Bradley Rogers; Mrs. G. R. 
Mayfield, Hillsboro High School, Nashville; 
“Atomic Energy.” 

James Eugene Massengill; Mr. J. Clyde 
Lowery, Knoxville High School, Knoxville; 
“Methanthelene Bromide.” 





CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
MEET IN CALIFORNIA 


President Mary Virginia Morris 
has announced plans for the eighth 
Classroom Teachers National Con- 
ference to be held at Mills College, 
Oakland, California, July 9-20. 

The Conference will offer an op- 
portunity for teachers to discuss new 
trends in education, to exchange 
ideas, to learn how other groups are 
meeting their problems and to dis- 
cuss organization plans and tech- 
niques. 

Two semester hours of graduate or 
undergraduate credit will be offered 
at a tuition charge of five dollars, for 
those desiring credit. All resident 
participants will be housed on the 
campus of Mills College in com- 
fortable single or double rooms, 
Meals will be served in dining rooms 
in each of the Halls. Participants 
will be free to use the physical facil- 
ities of the campus. 

A fee of $57 (subject to increase) 
will cover meals, room and inciden- 
tals. The tuition charge is in ad- 
dition to this. 
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California-Bound 


RE you going to San Francisco 
this summer? If you're plan- 
ning a vacation trip, think it over. 
Besides a vacation, you can attend 
the NEA convention on July 1-7, and 
take part in the annual meeting of 
your national professional associa- 
tion. Plans are underway for a 
splendid meeting under the direction 
of your NEA president, Corma Mow- 
rey. 

Riieaseinia for the Tennessee 
delegation will be in the Palace 
Hotel. Each delegate should make 
his own hotel reservation, either on 
the reservation blank included in re- 
cent NEA JOURNALS or by writing 
the NEA Housing Bureau, Room 
200, 61 Grove Street, San Francisco 
2, California. Very few single rooms 
are available. 


By Motor Coach 

The Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion and Travel, Inc., of Nashville, 
have arranged a conducted tour by 
air-conditioned motor coach to and 
from San Francisco. The group will 
leave Nashville on June 23 and re- 
turn July 18. An interesting itin- 
erary has been planned covering 
6250 miles with a two day stop-over 
in Yellowstone National Park. Cost 
of the tour is $195 including hotel 
accommodations from June 23 to 
July 1, July 7 to July 18, meals in 
Yellowstone National Park, handling 
of all baggage, sightseeing through- 
out the tour, and services of a tour 
escort. Expenses while in San Fran- 
cisco are not included in the tour 

rice. 

The first bus is filling rapidly. If 
enough reservations are made, two 
coaches will be used, but if only 
one is used the first reservations will 


be honored. A deposit ef $25 must 
accompany each reservation, which 
deposit will be refunded in case you 
are unable to make the trip. Fill out 
the coupon on this page and mail it 
with your check to the TEA office. 
This is probably the most inexpen- 
sive way to travel with a group, see 
the sights you want to see, and at- 
tend the convention. 


By Train 

For those who prefer to travel by 
train, covering more miles, the Moy- 
ers Travel Bureau, 34-8 Peachtree 
Street, Atlanta, Georgia, offers a tour 
to the Canadian Rockies, California 
and Mexico. This tour takes 21 days 
(June 23 to July 13), with six days 
in San Francisco for the convention. 
The rate for the tour is $420 plus 
tax from Nashville, including rail- 
road fare, Pullman fare based on two 
persons to a lower berth, hotel 
accomodations in New Orleans, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, all meals 
except lunches, transfers, tips, han- 
dling of baggage and sightseeing 
trips. If you are interested in this 
tour, write the agency at the address 
shown above, being sure to mention 
that you saw the notice in this maga- 
zine. 

Each official delegate from Ten- 
nessee to the NEA convention will 
be reimbursed by the NEA in the 
amount of $18.25. It will be neces- 
sary to present the official credential 
card to receive this check. Delegate’s 
cards have been mailed to the presi- 
dent of your local association. The 
president must fill out the card, pre- 
sent it to the delegate, and send the 
delegate’s name to the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, NW, Washington 6. 


USE THIS COUPON 
for the tour by motor coach 


Tennessee Education Association 
321 Seventh Avenue, ‘North 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Please reserve space for me on the San Francisco tour, June 23-July 18. | 


event I am unable to make the trip. Complete details will be sent 


to me later. 
Name 








School Address 
Home Address 





Tennessee 





City 


I i 
| | 
| | 
i | 
| | 
| ! 
| ! 
| 1 
I am enclosing a deposit of $25.00 which will be refunded in the 
| I 
| l 
| 
| | 

! 
| | 
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It may start with a reading class . . 


What is teaching? 


HE answer to that question is like the blind men 
and elephant—it all depends on where you stand. 
To a child, teaching is something foreign to other pur- 
suits. Sometimes they say, “My mother doesn’t work. 
She teaches school.” But work or not, most children love 
their teachers. 
In Virginia Dickenson’s fourth grade, teaching does 
look like work, but enjeyable work. Her thirty-odd 
youngsters were busy and quiet and happy. 


What Does it Mean? 


The day starts off sometimes with a reading class that 
meets in one corner of the big classroom. Each of the 
books the children use includes questions on each chap- 
ter. Teaching means talking over the lesson and being 
sure that each youngster knows the words, what they 
mean, and how to say them correctly. 





It is arithmetic that means something . 
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... or a book report that has big words 


MARY HELEN CRAWLEY 


To find out what teaching is, we spent a 
day with Mrs. Virginia L. Dickenson at 
South St. Elmo School in Chattanooga. 
W. Jj. Ziegler is principal of the school 
where Virginia teaches the fourth grade. 
She earned her elementary certificate at 
Union University in Jackson, where she 
was an outstanding student. 


Arithmetic here has a meaning, too. In another corner 
is a well-stocked “grocery” where the fourth-graders shop 
regularly. They take a make-believe dollar bill and buy 
something. Then they and the clerk carefully count the 
change while the rest of the class check addition, sub- 
traction, and the coins used to complete the transaction. 

Teaching is listening to book reports, and helping out 
while children read silently. Virginia is ready to help 





. and confidence to stand on one’s own feet 
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The music may be discordant . . . 


out, make suggestions, and wonder (sometimes audi- 
bly) if that word is too big to remember or if maybe it 
shouldn't be looked up in the dictionary. 


Would You Like Some Help? 


Teaching is giving a child the confidence to stand on 
his feet and read or talk while others listen respectfully. 
It is knowing when to help and when to remain quiet, 
when to encourage and when to discipline. 


It is music, too, although the sounds coming from a 
flute in the hands of a fourth-grader may not always 
sound like music. The long, hard struggle is amply re- 
paid when the class reports delightedly, “Oh, yes, ma’am, 
we can play The Battle Hymn of the Republic without 
looking at the music!” and it actually sounds like the 
song should. And it is watching those same fourth-grad- 
ers on a stage with hundreds of other children, playing 
their flutes confidently. 


Dancing is part of it, too. Virginia must know the 
steps as she teaches the youngsters how to do folk- 
dances and “play-party” games. Shy at first, they soon 
learn to love it and once-reluctant little boys are drawn 
in the circle with a minimum of coaxing. 


Do You Understand? 


Teaching is putting science into words a fourth-grader 
can understand. It is remembering to bring the children 
into a discussion, and it is being able to answer their 
questions about life intelligently. Virginia knows now 
how hard it is to be elementary without being conde- 
scending, particularly in a science class. She knows that 
she must be quick to answer those questions when they 
arise, and to guide better students into worthwhile ac- 
tivity while she prods the slower ones along the regular 
assignment. 


But teaching is more. After the youngsters have gone 
home, Virginia’s job is not done. Papers are to be 
checked, reports are to be made, perhaps a parent is 
coming in for a conference. The teacher's day never 
ends when the children go home, but a good teacher 
knows that this work, too, is a part of teaching. 
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. and the dancing mostly noise 


. or the questions hard to answer 


. . and the hours long—but it’s. worthwhile! 
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Boardwalk Revisited — 


Continued from April issue, page 31 


Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, super- 
intendent of Los Angeles schools, 
made one of the most memorable 
addresses of the convention when 
he discussed some alternatives con- 
fronting the public schools. Amer- 
ica’s strength or weakness does not 
lie in our bombs or lack of them, he 
said, but in our ability to create, 
express, control and implement ideas. 
“It will be our schools and colleges, 
our churches, our educational agen- 
cies of all kinds, not bombs, that will 
make or break our country. As the 
material threats to our country’s wel- 
fare become more ominous all about 
us, as men toy so carelessly with the 
most precious treasures in the world, 
we must increase our concern about 
some of the processes and substance 
of education that may profoundly 
shape ideas and our use of them.” 

The first concern Dr. Stoddard 
listed is the struggle for the control 
of the minds of men through mass 
psychology and mass communica- 
tion. When there is an attempt to 
control the minds and hearts of men 
so they can be manipulated for pur- 
poses apart from or beyond the 
welfare of the individuals concerned, 
the process used is propaganda, not 
education, he said, and we dare not 
allow ourselves to be maneuvered 
into the use of processes and means 
that are contrary to our democratic 
way of life, even to win a cold war. 

Another concern has to do with 
the development of initiative. In the 
face of much criticism of methods 
of education, it is well to remember 
Dr. Stoddard’s contention that the 
vast majority of our schools are 
serviced by teachers who “know 
more about their country and love it 
better and know why they do than 
is true of most of their detractors, 
the self-appointed keepers of the 
candles of patriotism resident in 
some degree and number in many 
communities.” 


Not By Reading Alone 


Then, the educator continued, man 
does not live by reading, writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic alone. Man 
must learn, and we must help teach 
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him, the facts, knowledge, skills 
that he must have to live with other 
men and to find meaning and value 
in life. 

The right to criticize is another of 
the teacher’s concerns, and like all 
other rights, this one carries with it 
certain responsibilities. Chief among 
them is the responsibility to be con- 
structive, making sure that criticism 
is based on fact and honesty of 
purpose. 

Closely related is the right to free- 
dom. We want to be free, but we 
are not always willing to pay the 
price that freedom entails. If Amer- 
ica is to live, our people must learn 
that discipline is the price of free- 
dom, and that freedom is not some- 
thing we have when something else 
we do not like is present. It must 
be a positive force, a condition we 
achieve only as we help others 
achieve it, Dr. Stoddard concluded. 

The difficulty which arises here, 
according to the general tenor of 
discussion throughout the conven- 
tion, is the inability of people to 
agree on the kind of schools they 
want. Criticism of the public schools, 
constructive and otherwise, has risen 
to such a pitch that the National 
Education Association, by means of a 
questionnaire, has tried to determine 
how widespread criticism is and the 
character of critical examinations. 
Incomplete returns showed that de- 
structive attacks are mostly local in 
origin, although the national organ- 
izations interested in attacking the 
integrity of the public schgols have 
had some success in spreading their 
campaigns. 


Public Relations 


To combat unfavorable criticism, 
recommendations concerning public 
relations were made to numerous 
groups. Harry J. Linton, superin- 
tendent of schools in Schenectady, 
New York, described the best public 
relations agent of the public schools 
as “the child who is well taught and 
happy in school.” “I have found,” 
he continued, “that people who really 
know what the schools do, and the 
condition under which it is done, 





have little criticism to offer of the 


process. ... 

“Schools will be judged by the 
kind of people school people are. . . . 
It behooves school people, therefore, 
to live in such a manner as will re- 
flect credit to the institution he 
represents. ... 

“Schools must take the initiative 
in discovering the ways and means 
by which cooperation with the pub- 
lic can be effected. The advantages 
to the public schools of attempting 
to secure the widest possible partici- 
pation of the public in supporting 
and carrying on the school program 
are obvious. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that there are haz- 
ards that lurk in the path of school 
officials who attempt to promote 
programs primarily for their pub- 
licity value. The public is quick to 
discern when the schools are seeking 
merely to demonstrate, rather than 
to provide, a situation in which fun- 
damental education takes place. The 
public has a right to be critical of 
public schools and public school 
people, if a full measure of value is 
not being received from the school 
program.” 


Support the Superintendent 

Herold C. Hunt, general superin- 
tendent of Chicago schools, quoted 
this description of the present plight 
of the superintendent: “The Super- 
intendent holds down the most 
thankless job in the nation . . . so 
overwhelming have the odds become 
that the top flight administrator has 
lost interest in public-school super- 
intendencies. Asking the question, 
‘Why is the key post in our educa- 
tional set-up so difficult to fill?’ he 
answers by saying, ‘Because no first- 
rate educator wants to be branded 
a bigot, a fool, or a thief.’” 

Some encouragement was offered 
to the superintendents by Corma 
Mowrey, president of the National 
Education Association, who said, 
“The teachers of this country watch 
with great concern the unjustified 
attacks now being made against 
public education. The brunt of these 
attacks is frequently taken by the 
Superintendent of Schools. We 
pledge our full cooperation in a 
unified defense of sound administra- 
tion and instruction in our schools. 
I think the school administrator 
must often feel lonely and handi- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Diamond Head looks down as 
refreshment flavors recreation 


Where the blue Pacific caresses Waikiki 
-.- Where holiday enchantment vies 
with workaday reality, Coca-Cola reminds the state-side visitor of 
home . . . affords the islander an added fillip to his celebrated hospitality. 
And naturally so.—For Coca-Cola delights 
* the knowing everywhere who like to flavor work 

















or play with pure, wholesome refreshment. 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia, COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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brother, my body is 
really protected against 


moisture ! 


rain, sleet, snow, extreme changes of tem- 











perature and even scars on my surfaces 
don’t harm me because every part of every 


BLUE BIRD BUS BODY 


is completely rust-proofed to prevent any 
damage due to exposure to moisture! 





Only BLUE BIRD 
can build you this body! 


BLUE BIRD BODY COMPANY 
FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 
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Wek th ACE 
WILLA SELVEY 


The Memphis State College chapter of A.C.E. held its 
annual banquet on April 28 in the new Student Union 
Building on the college campus. Frank Bass, secretary 
of TEA, spoke to the members and their guests on “The 
Influence of Teaching in Tennessee in the Future.” Im- 
mediately following, Miss Nancy Redfearn, member of 
the chapter, entertained with several semi-classical 
vocal selections. Miss Virginia Priestly, president, pre- 
sided at the banquet. Miss Ruby Jean Johnson served 
as general chairman for the affair. 


Davidson County has filled 561 Junior Red Cross 
boxes. Sixty-one teachers and pupils are corresponding 
with people in other countries, and 26 schools partici- 
pated in United Nations Day celebrations. Dr. B. B. 
Baxter, David Lipscomb College, spoke to the group on 
“Living in Todays World,” and illustrated his talk with 
slides taken while he was abroad. 

Rutherford County branch invited Miss Louise Mere- 
dith, state consultant for school libraries, to discuss 
“New Books for Children” and George W. DeHoff of 
Murfreesboro to speak on “Travels in the Holy Land.” 
Other scheduled programs include Miss Hester Rogers 
of Middle Tennessee State College who will discuss 
“Travelogue on Europe” and Dr. Joe Frank Wilkes of 
MTSC who will speak on “Evaluation of Year's progress 
and Promotion.” 

The Putnam County Branch has centered its programs 
around the theme of International Relations. A local 
member, Mrs. T. J. Farr, who spent the past summer 
in Europe, spoke at the February meeting. 

In January, the Cheatham County branch participated 
in a very successful art workshop as one of their special 
projects for the year. An exhibit of work done in the 
workshop was displayed at a tea in the County Library. 

The Clarksville branch mailed a package of profes- 
sional magazines and materials to a teacher in Maurituis. 
The money for the project was raised through a greet- 
ing card sale. An exchange of ideas and techniques used 
by teachers in the classroom has grown into an annual 
program. 

The Smith County branch featured a panel discus- 
sion on “Teaching Arithmetic in the Lower Grades? for 
their February meeting. Among the outside speakers 
utilized by this branch was Mrs. Reba Broyles Bacon 
of Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 

The Wilson County branch adopted as their pro- 
gram theme “Helping Teachers Better Understand 
Children.” They have used a film on that subject and 
have heard Dr. Joe Frank Wilkes of MTSC discuss 
“Music and Its Relation to Reading,” and Dr. Francis 
H. Deter, clinical psychologist, Veteran’s Hospital in 
Murfreesboro, discuss “Emotional Factors of Children.” 

The Sumner County branch presented a panel discus- 
sion on “Family Life and Spiritual Values” at a recent 
meeting. Earlier in the year “Child Welfare” and “The 
Health of the Child” were discussed by local officials,.: 


The Jackson County branch used the film “Democtacy 
and Citizenship” as a basis for discussion in their Jan- 
uary meeting. 
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DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Films are 16mm sound, black-and-white, 
classroom-tested, and may be secured from 
local distributors. For those you are un- 
able to locate, a note to THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER will be forwarded to the pro- 
ducers. 
Am I Trustwortuy? 
10 min., color also, Coronet 

The teen-ager’s desire to be accepted by 
his group is used to stress importance of 
being a good leader when Eddie’s Dad 
helps him see how to prove himself by 
keeping promises to do little things, by 
being fair, by doing a good job on his 
own, and by exerting his influence on 
others. Situations at home, at school, and 
with friends show trustworthiness with 
small details leading to greater responsi- 
bilities. 
OFFIcE ETIQUETTE 
15 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Illustrates the effective lessons learned 
in first-year typing class with the success 
story of Joan Spencer, student-graduate, 
to Joan Spencer, personnel director. Do's 
and don’t’s emphasize three comprehensive 
rules of office courtesy, with specific ap- 
plications in typical office situations. A 
powerful refresher for experienced work- 
ers as well as an eye-opener for students. 


A Story oF A STORM 
10 min., color also, Coronet 

Will we have picnic weather Saturday? 
Upper elementary and Junior high students 
may add their guesses to the weatherman’s 
as they trace the pattern of a storm as 
shown in winds, clouds, and day-to-day 
weather. Films lead one to observe and 
organize meanings to gain beginning un- 
derstanding of meterology, a science with 
growing importance for modern living. 
MOTIVATING THE CLASS 
19 min., McGraw-Hill Text Films Company 

A student-Teacher’s first day with a 
math class and the lecture method leads 
to a.closer observation of students’ inter- 
ests and attainment of goals with a change 
of instructional method toward participa- 
tion in first-hand learning activities. Tech- 
niques and psychological principles appli- 
cable to all effective teaching are continued 
in three other related films to complete 
this series of five. 


HuMAN BEGINNINGS 
20 min., color, Eddie Albert through Asso- 
ciation Films 
Six-year-olds in a child-centered school’s 
activity program tell in words and pictures 
their impressions of human beginnings. 
Parents and teachers see in this film the 
far-reaching importance of a child’s emo- 
tional life, coloring his interpretation of 
what goes on about him and influencing 
his value of himself and of his associates. 
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ATOMIC ALERT 


Hailed by leading educators, 
civil defense directors, teachers 
and the press, ATOMIC ALERT 
was produced specifically for 
America’s 18,000,000 school age 
children. It places special empha- 

'sis on the elimination of fear 
and panic, showing what to do 
in case of atomic attack. 

ATOMIC ALERT is a film every- 
one in America must see. ATOMIC 
ALERT is a film no school can af- 
ford to be without. 

Made in collaboration with 


The Institute for Nuclear Studies 
of the University of Chicago 
These outstanding scientists 
appear in ATOMIC ALERT 


Enrico Fermi 
Samuel K. Allison 
Willard F. Libby 


To rent or purchase write to: 


Carl Brockett 
P. O. Box 1026 
Nashville, Tennessee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS inc 


WILMETT 


Chicago « ston + Atla 


New York - London - 








Now! EBFILMS 


introduces a new 
teaching technique! 


REPETITIVE 
IMPACT 
FILMETTES 


on FIRST AiD 


These new continuous film 
magazines allow a single con- 
cept or message to be repeated 
over and over again until it is 
understood by all students. Each 
Filmette is about 90 seconds 
long. Entire Kit of 6 Filmettes 
(including magazine) to fit any 
16mm. sound projector: $75. 


Control of Bleeding - Care of Wounds 
Treatment for Shock + Splinting a Fracture 
Extensive Burns Artificial Respiration 


Indispensable teaching tools for 
all first aid programs in schools. 
industry, and civil defense. 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 








Reprinted by permission of the Saturday Evening Post. Copyright 1949 by the Curtis Publishing Company 





Yours for the ashing 


Where in the world do you want to go? 
Advertisers have booklets and maps on 
the following interesting vacation spots. 
Tell us where you want to go. Material 
for your vacation plans and means of trans- 
portation will then be sent you without 
charge. No requests from children, please. 


1. Alaska: Folders on round-trip 
cruises with stories about cities to be 
visited. 

4. Canada—Province of Manitoba: 
Colored folders and maps giving par- 
ticulars on tourist attractions. 

5. Canada—Lake Louise, Banff, Van- 
couver, Victoria: Vacation plans 

10. Eastern USA: Folders on_ resort 
hotels in Williamsburg 

11. East-West-North-South: | Expense- 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

805 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Paid Tours to all 48 states, Canada and 
Mexico, by motor bus. 

12. Europe: Escorted tour folders 

13. Europe: Cargo-passenger accommo- 
dations 

15. Europe: Air transportation 

19. Hawaii: Packaged vacation plans 

20. Intercoastal Cruises: East or west 
through the Panama Canal 

21. Intercoastal Cruises: Atlantic Coast 
trips 

25. New Mexico: Booklets and maps 

29. North Carolina: Illustrated booklet 
on the State 

33. West Indies: Illustrated booklets 
and maps on Nassau, Bahamas 

35. West Indies: Illustrated booklets 
and maps on Puerto Rico 

41. West Indies: Dominican Republic 

42. West Indies: Haiti 

40. Southern Utah—Arizona: Escorted 
Tours to five National Parks 


To help me plan my vacation, send me the material as indicated by the following 


numbers: 














Name 





Street Address 











City 


State 
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SHORT BOOKS 
(Continued from page 13) 


why, they hedged on giving reasons 
with the exception of one frank 
fellow who plainly stated, “I can't 
get by reading short books any- 
more. This point business means 
more work for me.” 

The list certainly increased the 
library's circulation of long books. 
We felt that too many students were 
trying to complete their entire 
semester’s assignment with only one 
book. Consequently, in the future 
we plan to require each first semester 
English composition student to read 
at least one classic and one non- 
fiction during the first semester. 

The point list certainly increased 
the amount of book talk at the li- 
brary circulation desk. Many of the 
students like to read the list and 
talk about the titles listed and the 
points assigned. A few students have 
even looked up books which they 
read in the past to see what the point 
value was. 

Our first point list we view as an 
experiment. We realize that time 
will perhaps reveal faults in the list, 
especially as to points assigned and 
as to the way the students use the list. 
However, we do plan to continue 
the idea, for no more do we hear, 
“It’s so long. Don’t you have a short- 
er book?” 


ATHLETIC TRAINERS 
WILL MEET AT U.T. 


Southern athletic trainers will have 
their first opportunity to attend a 
special school designed to make 
them better guardians of the health 
of school athletes on May 24. 

The three-day Southern Athletic 
Trainers Institute will be held at the 
University of Tennessee, sponsored 
by the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation. Among the 
specialists to participate in the in- 
stitute are Hugh Burns from Notre 
Dame, E. R. Biggs from Ohio State, 
Buck Andel from Georgia Tech, Ken- 
ny Howard from Auburn, and 
Mickey O’Brien from Tennessee. 

All trainers in high schools and 
colleges in the southern states are 
invited to attend. For further details, 
write A. W. Hobt, Department of 
Physical Education, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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-eeand you can hear a 
nation growing stronger 


LISTEN to the humming of the tracks, as the 
trains approach. Today, the greatest railroad 
network in the world is busy carrying the vast 
bulk of all the things needed to rearm America. 


LISTEN to the far-off whistle of a train as it 
speeds across a sleeping countryside. Round 
the clock, through fair weather and foul, 
30,Q00 trains a day connect city with city ... 
link farm and mine with furnace and factory, 
army-camp and seaport. 


LISTEN to the rhythmic thunder of the freight 
cars...the mighty roar of the locomotives. 
A billion-dollar-a-year railroad improvement 
program—with new locomotives and cars, new 
shops and terminals, improved tracks and 
signals —is helping today’s average freight 
train carry more freight and carry it faster 
than ever before. 


LISTEN to the sounds of the railroad. They 
tell you our country is growing stronger — 
every day! 


Association of 


American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC, 








_A Letter From a Teacher 


(From the NEA NEWS, March 16, 1951) 


The following letter from a Prince Georges County, Maryland, teacher 
appeared in the Washington, D. C. Star, January 10, 1951. 


READ a recent letter in The 

Star, called “A Teacher’s Life Is 
Not a Happy One.” I'm very glad 
for the children’s sake that it was 
signed by an Ex-Prince Georges 
teacher. I sincerely hope that the 
people who read this rather imposing 
list of grievances and complaints of 
Ex will appreciate that it represents 
the views of a small (but unfortu- 
nately loud) minority. 

The teaching profession in Prince 
Georges County (and elsewhere) 
needs no defence. But maybe the 
public would be interested in know- 
ing how one school teacher feels 
about teaching and the problems it 
presents. 

I am head of a $50 million busi- 
ness, which is another way of saying 
that I have 50 pupils, each one of 
whom is worth at least $1 million to 
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his or her parents. I don’t mind the 
fact that there are 50-odd pupils 
in my class. True, it does present a 
few difficulties, but these dre minor 
compared to the many opportunities 
that it offers to a teacher who takes 
advantage of them. 

I have had only three principals 
during my four years of teaching in 
Prince Georges County and they 
have subscribed to the generally 
accepted philosophy that their main 
job was to better the teaching pro- 
grams in any way that they could. 
They have been friendly and helpful 
at all times. 

I like supervisors. They have been 
of service in improving the education 
of my children. I consider them as 
“helping teachers,” and they have 
been ready and willing to assist me 
at all times. 


There are some clerical duties that 
have to be performed, but they don’t 
require much of my time. If these 
clerical duties weren't necessary, I 
am sure that I would not be asked to 
do them. Some of my chores, like 
the recent school census, have offered 
to me a splendid opportunity to 
meet the people of my community. 

I believe in research and experi- 
mentation in the classrooms. We 
need more of this work if we are to 
progress as a profession, and the 
time and effort that it involves pay 
big dividends. 

As a teacher I have little direct 
contact with the county office, but 
I have much confidence in the ability 
of our County Board of Education 
to select capable men to head our 
educational program. It is unpro- 
fessional for teachers to snipe con- 
tinually in public at the plans of the 
administration. 

Teaching is a profession, not a 
job. Extra duties mean little to me, 
if it means serving the needs of the 
boys and girls. It is a privilege to 
be a cog in the gigantic “human 
engineering” project that our Nation 
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Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, 
165 Luckie St. N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


the U. S., section by section. 


YOUR WORLD AND MINE [Book VI) brings the world to the pupil, with 
an absorbing study of the geographic and historical backgrounds of Eastern 
Hemisphere nations. The pupil learns about the origins of democracy and 
gains in understanding of other people. 


Write for more details about this unusual new series. 


THE TIEGS-ADAMS 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


The popular new social-studies series which combines a wealth of information 
with real training in democratic living. 
and community and gradually expands its content to include the whole 
world. Geography, history, citizenship, and other important subjects are 
presented in an integrated and well-rounded program. Important, too, is the 
instant appeal which these books have for pupils—hundreds of attractive and 
lively pictures (a goodly number in full color), and a simple, readable style 
put the Tiegs-Adams series high on the list of pupils’ favorite school books. 


Recent Additions to the Series Are 


YOUR COUNTRY AND MINE (Book V), a vivid portrayal of the United 
States and its Western Hemisphere Neighbors, in which material from geog- 
raphy, history, and civics is carefully integrated. Includes a detailed study of 


The series begins with home, school, 
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has undertaken as its responsibility 
and duty. 

It is unfortunate that we have in 
our profession a few people who 
consider teaching as a job which 
simply entails eight hours of work, 
five days a week. It is our duty to 
induce these individuals to leave our 
profession and enter other fields of 
endeavor where they receive renum- 
eration according to the exact num- 
ber of hours they work. 

In short, I am proud to be a 
teacher in Prince Georges County. 
I have no need for sympathy because 
of low salary, excessive clerical du- 
ties, poor supervision, inefficiency of 
administration or large size of 
classes, because in my book, they 
don’t exist. 

Oh, yes, my name! It is legion. 
My philosophy, I think, is the same 
as that of the solid majority of teach- 
ers in Prince Georges County. 


Ye, aa lo YU, 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be professional interest to educa- 
tors. This listing should not be construed 
as a recommendation by the editor. 

Transparent “Tool” Globes enables the 
student to see and understand the world 
as a whole, with all its parts in correct 
relationship to each other and to himself. 
The globe can be colored with crayon or 
water color to identify or direct attention 
to areas or routes under discussion. 

Foto Murls offer an interesting wall 
treatment to brighten drab schoolroom 
walls at about the same cost as wall paper. 
In addition to maps, subjects include 
views of outstanding points of interest in 
full color. 

Day-Screen may be used in a normally 
illuminated room and will produce bril- 
liant well defined projected images. The 
recessed shaded screen receives slide, film- 
strip, opaque or motion picture images 
up to 20 x 15 inches in size. Inexpensive, 
lightweight and compact. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

I should like more 
about: 


information 
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SULLIVAN 
IS APPOINTED 


Newly appointed director for the 
NEA Department of Rural Educa- 
tion in Tennessee is John B. Sulljyan, 
superintendent of the Lincoln 
County Schools. 

Mr. Sullivan will work as a liaison 
person between Tennessee and the 
National Department, channeling 


information to and from the Wash- 
ington headquarters and transmitt- 
ing to people in the state significant 
information and materials in rural 
education. 

Mr. Sullivan is serving this year 
as president of the Middle Tennes- 
see Education Association and is im- 
mediate past president of the County 
Superintendents Section of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find useful 






Some of the flowers covered 
in “Methods of Keeping 
Cut Flowers” 


Asters * Azaleas 
~—- Bleeding 
Heart 
-~ Calendulas 
~~ Camellia 
Carnations «* Carrot Tops 
Chrysanthemums * Daffodils 
Dahlias * Dogwood * Daisies 
Delphinium j 














Gardenias 
Gladiolus * Hellebore 
Hyacinths Hollyhock 
Heliotrope + Iris * Kerria 
Larkspur ° Lilacs * Lupine 
Marigolds . Pansies 
Peonies 
Petunias 
Poppies 

Roses 
o———e  Sweetpeas 
Snapdragons * Tulips 
Violets > Waterlilies + Zinnia 
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The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
““sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean. 


HOW TO ADD LIFE 


to Cut Flowers 


Handy little book tells simple secrets of pro- 
longing life of 46 different kinds of flowers 





for home and classroom. 


Here’s exciting small book, “Methods of Keeping 
Cut Flowers.” Appreciating what flowers do for 
home and schoolroom, you will undoubtedly find 
this useful. Flowers are as individual as children, 
as you know. And by the easy-to-follow directions 
given, members of Ida S. Baillie Guild of ‘Tacoma, 
Washington, report that flowers stay fresh and 
lovely longer (even days longer). 

If Further Interested—This rewarding little book 
described above METHODS OF KEEPING CUT 
FLOWERS 414 x 2% inches, in gay colored inks, 
48 pages—50 ¢ postpaid. Just write to IDAs, BAILLIE 
GUILD, Box 426, Lakeview, Washington. 
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BOARDWALK 
(Continued from page 18) 


capped in facing his task. Please 
believe that your associates in other 
parts of the teaching profession are 
appreciative of your efforts.” 

Other speakers were concerned 
with the public relations the schools 
manage to maintain, too. Mark 
Schinnerer of Cleveland, Ohio, said 
that public education would continue 
to flourish only so long as it merited 
parental approval. He listed the 
groups whose goodwill, cooperation, 
and support are essential as the 
press, the parents, the pupils, the 
parent-teacher association, and the 
public. Press relations are most im- 
portant, he said, since people are 
“inclined to believe what they ‘see 
in the paper’ and what appears in 
the paper can make or break a school 
system. It goes without saying that 
what appears in the papers can 
make or break the superintendent.” 


The Dollar and the Heart 

The president of the Toledo, Ohio, 
Board of Education—Edward C. 
Ames—reminded one group that we 
must not forget that “where a tax- 


payer's dollar goes, there will his 
heart be also.” However, he contin- 
ued, just because of its ownership, 
the public “does not indiscriminately 
endorse and approve of everything 
its schools undertake . . . the tax- 
payer may fail to send his heart 
after his treasure with a warm ap- 
preciation of the contribution that 
the schools make to society. . . 

“Additional operating funds for 
schools—and that means improved 
salary schedules—are more likely to 
be forthcoming, it seems to me, if 
teachers generally accentuate the 
positive in their relationships with 
children and parents, and display 
enthusiasm for the job, instead of 
frustration. If they want to be treated 
as professionals, they must act like 
professionals. And that goes for the 
timing of professional meetings, too. 
I have long been intrigued and dis- 
turbed by the unwillingness of many 
teachers to attend professional meet- 
ings on their own time.” 

F. H. Trotter of Chattanooga was 
elected president of the National 
School Boards Association. Speaking 
to one of the group sessions, Mr. 
Trotter said, “Although boards of 
education give generously of their 





gardening. 


810 Broadway 





BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS GARDEN BOOK 


By Better Homes and Gardens— 
For 28 years your gardening authority! 
Here’s why it’s new and different! 

* 520 pages, 1,037 illustrations 
* Loose-leaf bound, tab indexed 
* Gardening, landscaping, lawn care 


* Practical year-round guide to home 


A new idea in Garden Books—makes 
gardening easy 


Only $3.95 
THE METHODIST BOOK STORE 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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time and energy, they often are 
ignored, criticized, ridiculed and 
discussed in uncomplimentary terms. 
This situation arises out of circum- 
stances which often are only partly 
the fault of the members themselves. 

“Not only do board members serve 
without pay, but often it is at con- 
siderable personal expense, resulting 
from travel and time lost from regu- 
lar occupations. Nor do they always 
know whether or not the public 
desires their services, for board elec- 
tions frequently attract few voters. 
For these reasons, it is indeed neces- 
sary, though difficult, to induct and 
prepare school board members for 
effective service. 

“The responsibility for proper in- 
duction and preparation of new 
members of necessity rests with the 
experienced board members, the 
superintendent and the administra- 
tive and supervisory staffs. The 
superintendent should be called on 
for a large share of this pre-service 
training because he is the person 
best qualified.” 


NEA OFFERS 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


The sixth annual Institute of 
Organization Leadership sponsored 
by The American University and the 
National Education Association will 
be held at the University in Wash- 
ington July 23-August 17, 1951. 

The Institute, which is limited to 
100 students, is an intensive uni- 
versity course to train officers of 
local, state, and national educational 
groups in the work of professional 
education associations. Formal class 
study is combined with conferences 
and meetings with national leaders. 
The program features training in 
journalism, public speaking, parlia- 
mentary law, public relations, plan- 
ning, school law, and problems of 
education associations. 

Membership in the Institute is 
open to officers of local and state 
associations, classroom _ teacher 
groups, Future Teachers of America 
sponsors, presidents-elect of college 
FTA chapters, and others who wish 
to prepare for leadership in educa- 
tional organizations. 

Application blanks and additional 
information may be obtained from 
Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, NEA 


| Journal. 
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Are We Meeting Their Needs? 


HREE out of every four chil- 

dren in our secondary schools 
today will never enter college and a 
large per cent of these will earn their 
living directly by working in some 
phase of industry. And yet the pri- 
mary objective of most of our sec- 
ondary schools over the state today 
is to prepare its graduates for college 
entry. 

This is no surprise to Industrial 
Arts people who have been work- 
ing for a better rounded program of 
general education for sometime, but 
perhaps people in other fields of in- 
struction are not fully acquainted 
with these facts. 

If we are not training our youth 
for life situations, and we certainly 
are not if we train four students for 
college and three of these never en- 
roll, we are not meeting the need of 
the children in our secondary 
schools of Tennessee. 

This need is being partially met 
by our vocational program which is 


JAMES D. McCULLOUGH 
Middle Tennessee State College 


being utilized more and more, but 
this is not enough because of the 
large body of students which fall in 
between the vocational and strictly 
academic programs. 

Leaders in the field of Industrial 
Education, and outside of it, are of 
the opinion that the objectives of 
Industrial Arts offer a solution to 
the problem. Much has been written 
pertaining to IA objectives but in 
simple language, they nearly all 
agree that IA students, while receiv- 
ing training that will aid them along 
vocational lines also achieve a 
broader understanding of the meth- 
ods and processes of industry. When 
we stop to consider that seventy- 
five per cent of our population will 
receive their living directly from in- 
dustry it would seem that training 
of this type should be included in 
the general education program of 
the students in our secondary 
schools. 

The development and enactment 


of such a program certainly will take 
time but it can be accomplished. We 
have well equipped institutions that 
are turning out graduates fully pre- 
pared to take their place in the In- 
dustrial Arts departments of our 
state public schools. Today other 
states are getting most of those 
teachers that should remain in Ten- 
nessee because of the curriculum set 
up in our secondary school system. 
Tennessee taxpayers have provided 
the training experience and other 
state school systems are reaping the 
benefits. 

Perhaps in the light of these facts 
we should examine our own systems 
and see whether or not we are meet- 


ing the needs of our young people. 


STEINMETZ HEADS 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


WOMEN 

Miss Kathryn Steinmetz, district 
superintendent of the Chicago 
Public Schools, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education at 
its recent meeting in Atlantic City. 
The Council is a department of the 
NEA. 
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TRAIN AT EAST TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE 
Enjoy A Profitable, Comfortable 


Summer Schoo! Where Summer’s Cool 


+ ¢ + 


Wide Range of Accredited Courses for both Graduates and Under- 


graduates 


Workshops in Health Education, School Administration, and Cafeteria 


Management 


Varied Extra-Curricular Program ¢ Sports « Scenery ¢ Recreation 


AND 


A Comfortable Climate for Summer Study 


IN 


Heart of the Playground of America 
Sessions: June 6-August 14; June 6-July 14; and July 16-August 14 
For Further Information Write to: 


Mr. William M. Beasley, Registrar 
East Tennessee State College 


Johnson City, Tennessee 
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NO APOLOGY 
(Continued from page 11) 


is the idea that the work must move 
forward. 

Progress in Miss Mennen’s explor- 
atory art course depends upon the 
child’s being able to discuss plans 
for his own future. Sometimes a 
child who is asked about his hobby 
or his plans for a career will say, 
“But I’m not interested in anything.” 
Then Miss Mennen gets her dander 
up. She lives in mortal fear. of get- 


ee body loves 
to a wean 
out of nothing 











FINGER- 


SWAW PAINT 


is the ideal transformer 


Old cereal cartons, lampshades, 
wastepaper baskets, albums and 
wooden mixing bowls may be dec- 
orated with Shaw Finger-Paint. 
Give unfinished wood a thin coat of 
shellac before applying the paint 
which has been rubbed smooth on 
a table top. Finger-Painted papers 
stretch when paste is spread on the 
reverse side. Measure craft surface, 
then cut paper a trifle smaller be- 
fore pasting. For binding, paper 
should be larger than the surface of 
the craft. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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ting in a rut herself, and she tells her 
students, “Then get interested in 
something. Artists are not clods— 
they are thinkers. Everybody needs 
a dream to live by.” And when an 
abstraction is finished, framed, and 
exhibited in the halls or in the Public 
Library, her worries about that stu- 
dent are over. 


Drawing Is Basic 


In the Dickinson studio, every stu- 
dent works at his own speed. No one 
fusses when he is slow, but heaven 
help the one who turns out a piece 
of work that is hurried or careless or 
sloppy! Miss Mennen carefully has 
him criticize it himself, and usually 
the scene ends with Miss Mennen 
granting permission for him to do 


it all over again. She sees to it that | 


every student tastes success. 
After the abstractions comes the 


heart and soul of Fannie Mennen’s | 


philosophy of art. “Drawing is still 


the ABC of all art. The abstractions | 


are designed merely to break down | 


the fear of drawing all of us have at 
the start.” 

By spring the children are ready 
to take a sketch pad, a soft pencil, 
a big eraser, and the bleached skull 
of a big sea turtle or a large seashell, 
and turn out a drawing. At this 


point, they are no longer afraid of the 


white paper. 
little, it is just “show-off stuff.” 


If they complain a | 


By warm weather, when it is too | 
hot under the skylight in the attic, | 
Miss Mennen takes her children out- | 


doors. “We sit on the steps or the 


grass with our sketch pads and draw | 


the tall buildings downtown or the | 


distant mountain. And most of the 
drawings are good—because the chil- 
dren aren't afraid anymore.” 


Art Can Be a Therapy 


Perhaps that loss of fear is the 


reason Miss Mennen thinks of art as | 


a therapy. It does her heart good 


when Johnny, who can’t add frac- | 
tions, has a picture hung in the halls | 
and his other teachers remark upon | 


it. It makes a teacher wonder, too, 


if maybe Johnny is not quite as dull | 


as she had thought. 

Art at Dickinson is taught with an 
eye to the child’s present interest, 
his present need for an outlet to his 


manipulative instincts. Through art | 
a_ skillful teacher, in the informal | 


atmosphere of the studio, can ex- 
plore the tense child, the inhibited 
child, the timid child. 

Miss Mennen’s ability to put a 
child at his ease in her studio is a 
tribute to the therapeutic value of 
art, as well as to the skill of the 
teacher. Her little society under the 
skylight includes children of day 
laborers, small tradesmen, sales peo- 
ple, college professors, families on 
relief, broken homes, rural children— 
and a few alumni of our state re- 
formatories who are out on parole. 
Though she doesn’t make accom- 








—— Naturally, Sealtest 
Ice Cream is better because 
it contains No Artificial 
Flavors! Only the finest se- 
lected ingredients go into 
this wholesome, delicious 
food! For ice cream at its 
very best—Get Sealtest. 
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plished artists of them all, she sees 
that they find happiness in a creative 
work. 

Fannie Mennen does very little 
talking about pictures, for she says, 
“The longer I work as a very minor 
painter alone, or as a teacher of art 
with children, the stronger I feel that 
art and words don't live well to- 
gether. Words speak to your mind. 
Pictures speak to your heart.” 


Art Apolozies No Longer 


Miss Mennen’s art program is an 
example of a compulsory art course 
that makes an important contribution 
to the personality development of 
teen-agers. It constitutes a signifi- 
cant contribution, too, to a guidance- 
minded school system. No longer 
must the art course apologize for 
being. Art courses like Miss Men- 
nen’s program at Dickinson give 
children so much opportunity to 
practice, under wise supervision, the 
art of living, that they have become 
one of the major civilizing efforts of 
the whole educative process. M.H.C. 


MISS SUE 
(Continued from page 12) 


one of the rich rewards of my experience. 
.. . | wish for her the continued happiness 
and the further opportunities for unselfish 
service to which her busy and eventful 
life attests and which she so richly de- 
serves.” 

L. G. Derthick, Chattanooga: “Dr. Sue 
M. Powers is the grand and queenly lady 
of our profession in Tennessee. From the 
very beginning of our association I have 
always felt that I was in the presence of 
true greatness with Miss Powers.” 

J. M. Smith, Memphis: “I wish to take 
this occasion to wish for her many more 
years of happiness. She is now free to 
enjoy some of the rewards that come to 
one who has made such a valuable con- 
tribution to the public schools of this 
state.” 

Paul D. West, president of NEA Division 
of County Superintendents: “Please convey 
to Miss Sue Powers my personal congrat- 
ulations and those of her fellow county 
school superintendents throughout the na- 
tion upon her outstanding accomplishments 
as superintendent of Shelby County 
Schools. The influence of her professional 
outlook has been nation wide.’ 

Andy Holt, University of Tennessee: 
“People like Miss Sue Powers make me 
proud I am a teacher. She possesses in 
abundance the poise, friendliness, under- 
standing, courage, optimism, training, com- 
mon sense and professional spirit I would 
like for all of us teachers to have. She is 
one of the truly great educators of our 
state and nation.” 
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YOULL WANT TO REMEMBER 

Sixth National Conference on Citizenship, Washington, D. C. ... May 16-20 
Southern Athletic Trainers Institute, University of Tennessee ....May 24-26 
TEA Workshop for Local Officers, Murfreesboro .....................0000005 June 2-4 
National Education Association, San Francisco .........................c0cc000000: July 1-7 
Classroom Teachers National Conference, Oakland, California ........ July 9-20 


National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, San Francisco ............ July 2 








AMERICA’S Favorite... 


WORD MASTERY 


Speller TEXTBOOK! 





* Based on 40 years Leadership! 
* State Adopted in Texas and California! 
* Used In More Than 4,000 School Systems 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


Affiliated with 
American Education Press 
400 South Front St. Columbus 15, Ohio 


Browder R. Means—Representative—2707 Hawthorn—Nashville 




















SCRIBNER’S 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
takes pleasure in announcing 
that it is represented in 


TENNESSEE 

by 

MR. TILLMAN H. PHILLIPS, 
(B.S., Tennessee Technical; 


M.A., George Peabody College 
for Teachers), 


of 
Cookeville, Tennessee 


Mr. Phillips will have the honor 
of calling on you soon to present 
the Scribner educational books. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 274 Spring Street, N. W., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 




















NOT TOO LATE 
(Continued from page 8) 


the window began to find less attrac- 
tion in the great outside; and if I 
left the room for a few minutes, 
I returned to find they had not even 
missed me. 

Sometimes I read to them, oc- 
casionally I read with them, and at 
intervals they read to me. (Now at 
the time of this writing, the num- 
bers of books read range from 38 to 
6, with half the class having read 
more than 20. No emphasis what- 
ever has been placed upon speed, al- 
though the student represented by 
6 books stands alone as the one 
example of non-cooperation. His 
repertoire of excuses is so varied 
that he has gained very little from 
the class. ) 


Books to Workbooks 

After a few weeks of nothing but 
reading, we bought some work- 
books. The accompanying diagnos- 
tic test was administered as a matter 
of form. It confirmed what we al- 
ready suspected: these pupils had 
reading difficulties. Abilities in the 
class ranged from 6th to easy 9th 
grade levels. 

The workbook contains articles 
and stories of high interest value 
and easy reading level. Each short 
article is followed by a page of 
exercises, such as questions on con- 
tent, helps in word recognition, and 
stimulation for original thought. 
One article with the discussion and 
the related exercises consumes an 
entire class period. Homework may 
consist of trying to reconstruct the 
article from memory and then check- 
ing it by the original the next day. 
Progress through the workbook is 
slow, but the pupils are beginning 
to learn a inlet of retaining the 
information they read. 


Individual Attention 

After a while we began to pay 
more attention to writing, usually 
as an activity of the class period, 
occasionally as assigned home work. 
For days the pupils wrote only sen- 
tences. (I mean they tried to write 
sentences; the results were largely 
fragments and “run-ons.”) The er- 
rors were carefully marked and the 
papers returned. On this phase of 
the work I did not risk class in- 
struction, but while the others read, 
I quietly discussed with each pupil 
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his own mistakes. He then made the 
correction on the back of his original 
paper. A procedure like this con- 
sumes a great deal of time, but again 
accuracy, not speed, is the goal. The 
pupil feels that the teacher knows 
what he personally is doing and that 
he is making some daily progress by 
his own efforts. 

Now and then we write para- 
graphs or short articles (never long- 
er than a page), still following the 
same plan of careful marking and re- 
visions. Not that we have mastered 
the sentence—far from it—but the 
percentage of fragments and “run- 
ons” is slowly decreasing. All writing 
is based on the reading they are 
doing, their personal interests out- 
side of school, or incidents from 
their everyday lives. 


They Develop Pride 


Much attention is given to neat- 
ness of form and handwriting; in 
fact, we spent two class periods and 
some practice time on the shaping 
of letters alone. Several days they 
brought to class papers which they 
had prepared as home work in other 
classes, even in mathematics. We 
criticized the appearance of these 
papers and I offered suggestions. 
Other members of the faculty told 
me later that they were observing 
some evidences of pride on the part 
of these pupils in the neatness (if 
not the correctness) of the work 
they were handing in. 

I would not for a moment try to 
create the impression that we think 
we are doing a perfect job. Cer- 
tainly we have not even approached 
the measure of success found in the 
long-established classes. The meth- 
ods used have all been “trial and 
error,” with far too many errors. 
However, the total results have been 
rather encouraging. Not long ago 
we took another day off to talk 
about school work in general. I 
asked the pupils to tell me truth- 
fully what they thought about this 
English class. A junior girl said, 
“You aren't nearly as bad as I 
thought you would be.” A senior 
boy, “I still hate to be separated 
from the rest of my class, but I'd 
never have passed that English 
literature.” A junior boy, “Last 
week I took home the best report 
card I’ve had since I’ve been in 
high school. Not a single failure.” A 


sophomore girl, “Well, all I know is 
that when I came in here I didn’t 
like to read; now I do.” If pupil 
evaluation is worth anything (and 
I believe it is at least sincere), such 
is the extent of our success. 


What to Remember 


In thinking back over the ex- 
periment in the light of results to 
date, I am forced to discard many 
ideas I had in the beginning. Other 
principles I can retain as a basis 
for next year’s plans. These things 
I believe are important: 

(1) Fortify the spirits of the 
pupils against being ridiculed about 
“special” English. A frank explana- 
tion of the plan to the regular pu- 
pils helps to build a sympathetic 
attitude on their part. 

(2) Be sure to emphasize that 
the pupils of this class are here to 
receive help, not punishment. Most 
people welcome help. 

(3) Build up their pride—in 
something—anything. It is true that 
many high school boys and girls 
have too much pride and too little 
reason for it, but these handicapped 
ones are already aware of their dis- 
advantage among others. Therefore, 
if you can find anything to compli- 
ment, lay it on with a trowel! 

(4) Do not spare your criticism. 
What else have they to measure by? 
Only be sure to follow it with en- 
couragement and definite help. A 
feeling on the part of the pupil that 
he is making progress is a “must.” 

(5) Never scold a child for a poor 
piece of work. Count ten—twenty— 
a hundred, if necessary; then tell 
him you feel sure he can do a better 
job. Save your scolding for those 
in your regular class who are hin- 
dered by nothing save their own 
laziness. 

(6) Meet those “problem chil- 
dren” with friendliness, as if you had 
never heard they were “problem 
children.” Perhaps this rule won't 
work, but if it 3 your task will 
be made infinitely easier. 

(7) Work to secure the coopera- 
tion of every pupil in the group. 
Without it you can do nothing for 
him, either in the remedial reading 
class or in any other. 

(8) Finally, as at first, discover 
what their interests are and guide 
them to read—and read—and read. 
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From You to Us 





Dear Mary Helen: 

This is to tell you how much I enjoyed 
your column, “small talk,” in the March 
issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

Sometimes I am so pressed for time 
that I do not get to read and enjoy our 
sister journals as much as I would like; but 
I certainly try to give a very careful 
examination to your fine journal. 

This time, I especially enjoyed “small 
talk” and thought perhaps if I dropped 
you.a line it would give you a little “lift.” 

RutH H. WAGNER 

Ass’t. Ed., Midland Schools 
Isn't it wonderful to have friends, espe- 
cially one in far-away Iowa who thinks 
we have a fine journal? Thanks, Ruth. 


Dear Charlene: 

I was glad to help out in my feeble 
way toward the success of the TEA meet- 
ing. Anytime that my services are needed 
I shall be more than happy to‘help. I don’t 
feel that much time was taken from school. 
Anyway, I feel that that is as important 
as the time spent in school. 

MaRTHA BATEY 

Principal, Amqui School 
It is a pleasure to work with people like 
Martha. They are the reason that con- 
ventions succeed. 








The answer to a problem— 


Sun Ray 


e- @ 
Floor Finish 

Quit using floor oil— 

Treat your floors with SUN 
RAY and eliminate dark, oily 
floors. SUN RAY penetrates into 
the fibers of the wood and drives 
out the oil and grease. Floors 
become bright and clear. 

SUN RAY is a modern reno- 
vating polish. It cleans gymna- 
sium floors, sealed wood, waxed 
or finished surfaces. 

Order from 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 





The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants—Sanitary Products 








708 Jefferson St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Dear Charlene: 

You TEA folks had a mighty nice meet- 
ing for all of us and I think everyone en- 
joyed it thoroughly. I know many hours 
of planning are required for such a suc- 
cessful event. 

DorotrHy FLOWERS 
Supervisor, Tipton County 
If you feel that way, it was successful. 
Thanks a thousand times. 


Dear Miss Crawley: 

Thank you so much for my picture 
which is very good. I shall be pleased 
to have it in THe TENNESSEE TEACHER, 
a fine magazine. I enjoyed the Legislature 
and appreciate the courtesies of your 
office. 

Mrs. L. W. HucHEs 
Arlington 
It is in order that thanks go the other 
way. To Mrs. Hughes and all the other 
legislators who proved to be friends of 
the schools goes our sincere appreciation. 





Dear Miss Willis: 

Thank you very much for taking us 
through the Capitol. We enjoyed being 
with you. We hope that we can come 
to Nashville sometimes and see you, and 
we would like for you to come visit us 
in the sixth grade. 

CAROLE BANDY 

BARBARA BECK 

HELEN SIKES 

JANE MATTHEWS 

Training School, Murfreesboro 
We like for youngsters to see the govern- 
ment in action. Come again. 


Dear Miss Crawley: 

Just a few lines to thank you for the 
sample copies of TENNESSEE TEACHER for 
use in my course, “Professional Problems 
for Teachers,” which you so promptly sent 
at my request. 

I especially enjoyed the article “. . . 
Worth a Thousand Words” by David J. 
Harkness in your December issue, and 
the article “Developing the Citizen” by 
John Emmett Burke in the February issue. 

Cecm E. Puniroy, Jr. 

Michigan State College 
Thanks for your comments. We were 
happy to send copies. 





MILLIGAN COLLEGE 
Milligan College, Tennessee 
——_ 
Deserves your consideration 
as a small Christian liberal 
arts senior college which has 
been serving a select group 
of young people since 1882. 
Literature sent upon request 
——— 
Dean E. Walker 


President 
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DINKLER 
HOTELS 


in ATLANTA 


The Dinkler- Ansley 


Joe Crocy, Manager 


* 
in BIRMINGHAM 


The Dinkler-Tutwiler 


tra M. Patton, Manager 


* 
in NEW ORLEANS 


The St. Charles 


J. J. U'Mike’') O'Leary, 
Vice President and Manager 


* 
in NASHVILLE 


The Andrew Jackson 


leon Womble, Manager 


* 
in MONTGOMERY 


The Dinkler- 


Jefferson Davis 


Homer Spiva, Manager 


Executive Offices: Atlanta 
Carling Dinkler, President 
Carling Dinkler, Jr., 

Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 








Ameutun folding Chutes 
NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 












DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
SEAT STYLES—formed ply- 
wood, durably lacquered ; 
or vinyl-plastic upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick!-Easy!-Private! 
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] sorrow By maiL plan. 
Completely private. Scheol board, merchants, 
| will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the 
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IEACHERS BU0K 


Three New Arrivals 

The fourth of the Conquest books is 
ready for distribution by D. C. Heath, 
publisher. Written by George W. Norwell 
and Carol Hovious and _ illustrated by 
Howard Simon, it is the logical successor 
for the first three books, following the 
same effective style. Special units include 
one on television. They provide concise, 
interesting material, suggest numerous 
projects, round out the treatment of the 
literary scene and help develop intelligent, 
critical thinking. 

MEtTHOps oF VocATIONAL GUIDANCE by 
Gertrude Forrester has been revised and 
enlarged. It contains a new collection of 
classroom-proved techniques for making a 
guidance program function. Whether you 
are a school administrator, a guidance di- 
rector, counselor or classroom teacher, 
you will be interested in this book. 

Howard F. Fehr of Columbia University 
describes a functional approach for teach- 
ers in SECONDARY MATHEMATICS. He sug- 
gests ways in which that approach can be 
used to make topics in junior and senior 
high school mathematics more meaningful 
to students. He includes materials that 
have been successfully used in various 
classrooms and does not omit the back- 
ground material that broadens the mathe- 
matical experience of the teacher. 

Conquest, Book Four, by Norvel and 
Hovious, $3.00: METHODS OF VOCATIONAL 
Guwance by Forrester, $4.25: SECONDARY 
Matuematics by Fehr, $4.25: D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston. 


More Guidance Information 

In the new edition of Occupations To- 
pay by John M. Brewer and Edward 
Landy, studies are presented of such post- 
war phenomena as shortages and long- 
range planning. Attention is given to the 
importance of peacetime military service 
and its vocational opportunities. A detailed 
treatment of labor-management relations 
and current labor legislation is included. 
And there are chapters on new develop- 
ments in science and industry. 

A course in self-discovery for a student, 
it is still practical for teachers. It abounds 
in simple questions and well chosen ex- 
amples. Each unit is self contained, and 
full provision is made for out side assign- 
ments. 

Order Occupations Topay from Ginn 
and Company, Boston, at $2.56 a copy. 

Science Goes Basic 

Since everything else has gone basic or 
fundamental, it was only natural that 
science should follow suit. Basic ScrENCE 
was written by J. Darrell Barnard and Lon 
Edwards to show students how science 





can and should be used to improve every- 
day living. This point of view is nothing 
new, for good science teachers have been 
striving to do just that for years. The 
new textbook should help those teachers. 

Problems of adjustment familiar to the 
student, rather than academic problems, 
are dealt with. However, the book de- 
velops all the important science concepts 
needed by the student in his work. A 
noteworthy approach is that of using the 
first two chapters to define science and 
the scientific method. Too, each problem 
is summarized to impress an understanding 
of generalizations, the scientific method 
and scientific attitudes, Besides all this, 
the book is exceptionally well illustrated. 

Order Basic ScreENcE from the Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


Not a Book 

Elda Merton has designed a game that 
will motivate and help along your slow 
learners in arithmetic, and at the same time 
will provide pupils with something of in- 
terest when they have time on their hands. 

SPINNO consists of a base with a center 
post, eight wheels printed on both sides, 
two cover wheels and a spinner. Addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division are 
included. Number combinations are printed 
on the larger wheel and the smaller wheel 
covers the answer until checking time. It 
is said to be psychologically sound and it 
certainly looks as if it would save a teacher 
much valuable time. Order from the John 
C. Winston Company, Philadelphia at 
$2.20 each. 

Footnote 

It has long been the practice of this 
department to review, so far as possible, 
books published by companies which ad- 
vertise in the pages of THE TEACHER. 
Inevitably, some published by non-adver- 
tisers creep in, and many published by our 
advertisers are omitted. It is our unhappy 
privilege to choose the books to be neg- 
lected. 

Always, toward the end of the school 
year, we receive many more books than 
we can possible include. Such a box— 
from a non-advertiser—reached us this 
month. We hope those publishers will 
understand, for we have so notified them, 
we cannot review their books, much as 
we regret it. 
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No More Pencils, No More Books! 





VISIT NASSAU .... 


Wonderful Vacation — after School is Out! 





ONLY 


day ALL-EXPENSE 
$7950 
vacaTion | °73" 


May Ist thru October 31st 





$73.50 INCLUDES ALL THIS!...7 Glorious Days at Any of 
Several Luxurious Hotels'in Nassau * Room with Bath 
(2 Persons to a Room) * All Meals * Sightseeing * Swimming ° 
Dancing * Visit to Paradise Beach * Transfer Both Ways 
Between Nassau Hotel and Airport. 
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Complete relaxation is possible at Nassau in the nearby 
Bahamas. In this charming British colony you'll find that life 
moves at a serene pace amid an atmosphere of matchless 
beauty. Sounds are muted...colours are soft and subdued. 
You'll delight in a climate compounded of balmy days 
and cool, starlit nights. 


Hotel accommodations are all you'd expect of a fine resort 
...unkmited recreation is yours to enjoy. 

And, when you return you may bring in $200 worth* of 
purchases U.S. duty-free...fine English imports, native 
handicraft, French perfumes. 

*ofter 48 hours out of U. S.; $500 worth after 12 days 


tor full details consult any travel agent; his services are free. 
Or write for full color folder. 


NEARBY 


NASSAU 


IN THE BAHAMAS 





THE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
A DEPARTMENT OF THE BAHAMAS GOVERNMENT 
NASSAU: Bay Street CABLE CODE: Devboard 

MIAMI: 1633-34 du Pont Bldg. 


P. S. Write for information about the facil ities in Nassau for your next group meeting 
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That has strongest structure, 
and assures maximum safety. 

That is your most economical buy, 
through longest body life which 


has been proven over many years. 


The Leader— 
Nationwide and in Tennessee, 
more school children ride in 


Waynes than in any other body 


A. Fassnacht & Sons 


Chattanooga Nashville 


111 West 13th Street J. K. King 
Phone: 5-2578 212 Fourth Ave., S. 


Phone: 5-1271 
Distributors for 


Wayne Works 


Richmond, Indiana 


“Transportation Equipment Since 1868”—W orld’s Largest Manufacturer of Bus Bodies 








